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BARREN HONOUR, 



CHAPTER L 

NEW AND OLD. 



AVERY central place is Newmanham^ both by 
local and commercial position — a big black basy 
town^ waxing bigger and blacker and busier day by 
da^. For more than a century that Qaeen of Trade 
has worn her iron crown right worthily ; her pulse 
beats, now, sonorously with the clang of a myriad of 
steam-hammers ; her veins swell almost to bursting 
with the ceaseless currents of molten metals ; and 
her breath goes up to heaven, heavy and vaporous 
with the blasts of many furnaces. 

Whenever I pass that way, as a bom Briton, an 
unit of a great mercantile nation, I feel, or suppose 
myself to feel, a certain amount of pride and satis* 
faction in witnessing so many evidences of my 
country's wealth and prosperity: they are very 
palpable indeed, those evidences, and not one of the 
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senses will be inclined to dispute their existence. If 
I chance to have an exiled Neapolitan prince^ or a 
deposed grand-duke, or any other potentate in diffi- 
culties, staying with me (which, of course, happens 
constantly), I make a point of beguiling the illus- 
trious foreigner into the dingy labyrinth of New- 
mauham, from which he escapes not till he has done 
justice to every one of its marvels. Nevertheless, 
as an individual whose only relations with commerce 
consist in always wanting to buy more things than 
one can possibly afford, and in never by any chance 
having anything to sell, except now and then a 
horse or two, more or less ' screwed,' or a parcel of 
ideas, more or less trivial — ^as such an one, I say, I 
am free to confess, that my first and abiding emotion, 
after being t^n minutes in that great emporium, is a 
desolate sense of having no earthly business there, 
and of being very much in everybody's way — a sen- 
timent which the natives seem perfectly to fathom 
and coincide with. 

It is not that they make themselves in any wise 
disagreeable, or cast you forth with contumely from 
their hive. The operative element does not greet 
the stranger with the ' 'eave of a arf-brick,' after the 
genial custom of the mining districts ; neither is he 
put to confusion by a broad stare, breaking up into 
a broader grin, as sometimes occurs in our polite sea- 
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port towns. A quick careless glance^ as if the gazer 
had no time even for curiosity^ is the worst ordeal 
you will have to encounter in passing a group of the 
inhabitants^ whether at work^ or^ by a rare chance^ 
resting from their labours. There are ' roughs' to 
be found there more dangerous^ they say^ than in 
most places ; but these do not show much in daylight 
or frequented thoroughfares. They have their own 
haunts^ and when the sun arises they lie down in 
their dens. Indeed^ the upper Ten Thousand — the 
great manufacturers and iron-founders or their re- 
presentatives — will treat you with no small kind- 
ness^ especially if you have letters of introduction : 
they will show you over their vast works and endless 
factories^ adapting their conversation always to your 
limited capacity, becoming affably explanatory or 
blandly statistical^ as the occasion demands, only 
indulging in a mild and discreet triumph, as they 
point out some unutterably hideous combination of 
steel and iron peculiar to their own establishment, 
which produces results as unexpected as a conjuring 
trick. Even so have we seen Mr. Ambrose Arcturus, 
the stout and intrepid voyager, b^uile a Sabbath 
afternoon in exhibiting to a friend's child — ^to the 
officer of the day from the contiguous barracks — to 
a fair country cousin— or some other equally inno- 
cent and inquisitive creature — the treasures of the 
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Zoological Society^ not a few of which are the cap- 
tives of his own bow and spear ; lingering, perhaps 
fondly^ for a moment^ opposite a gigantic bivalve or 
moUusca which he is reported to have vanquished in 
single combat. 

But, in spite of all this hospitality, the conscious- 
ness of being in a false position^ of taking up people^s 
time where time is money — ^in fact, of being rather 
a nuisance than otherwise — cannot easily be shaken 
oflf: the eye grows weary with seeking a resting, 
place where everything illustrates perpetual motion, 
and the brain dizzy with the everlasting tremor and 
whirr of wheels. It is a positive relief, when we find 
ourselves starting on one of the lines that radiate 
from Newmanham to every point of the compass, 
like the feelers of a cuttle-fish, always dragging in 
' raw materiaF to the voracious centre : it is an ab- 
solute luxury^ an hour afterwards, to sweep on 
through the great grazing-grounds again, and to see 
forty acres of sound, undulating pasture stretching 
away up to the black ' bullfinch' that cuts the 
sky-line* 

You may easily guess what the political tone of 
such a borough must be: Liberalism of the most 
enlightened description flourishes there unchecked 
and unrivalled; for no Conservative candidate has 
yet been found so self-sacrificing as to solicit the 
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suffrages of Newmauham. Were such an one to 
present himself^ it is scarcely probable that the free 
and independent electors would content themselves 
with such playfiil missiles as graveolent eggs or de« 
composed cabbage-stalks : they would be more likely 
to revive for his especial benefit that almost obsolete 
argumentum a lajAde which has silenced^ if it did not 
convince, many obstinate enthusiasts — who, never- 
theless, were not far from the truth, after alL In 
no other town of England are Mr. Bright^s harangues 
received with such favour and sincere sympathy. 
When the santon-fit is on that meek Man of Peace, 
and carries him away in a flood of furious diatribe 
against ' those who sit in high places and grind the 
faces of the poor,' it is curious to remark how wil- 
lingly and completely his audience surrender them- 
selves to the influence of the hour. You may see 
the ground-swell of passion swaying and surging 
through the mass of operatives that pack the body of 
the hall, till every gaunt grimed face becomes pictu- 
resque in its savage energy ; you have only to look 
round to be aware that education, and property, and 
outward respectability, are no safeguards against the 
contagion; it is spreading fast now through that 
phalanx of decent broad-clothed burghers on the 
platform, and — listen — their voices chime in with 
ominous alacrity in the cheer that rewards a perora« 
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tion that in old days would have broagbi the speaker 
to the pillory. 

That same cheer, once heard, is not easily for- 
gotten : there is not the faintest echo of anything 
joyons, or kindly, or hopeful, in its accent ; one feels 
that it issues from the depths of hearts that are 
more than dissatisfied — through lips parched with a 
fiery longing and thirst for something never yet 
attained. For what ? God help them ! they could 
not tell you — if they dared. Gro to an agricultural 
dinner (farmers are the most discontented race alive, 
you know), mark the tumult among the yeomen 
when the health of the county favourite has been 
given, or rather intimated, for they knew what the 
speaker would say, and before he could finish, the 
storm of great, healthy voices broke in. Those two 
acclamations difier from each other more strikingly 
than does the full round shout of a Highland 
regiment 'doubling' to charge, from the hoarse, 
cracked ' hourra' of a squadron of Don Cossacks. 

With these dispositions, you may conceive that, 
albeit Newmanham rather covets land as an invest- 
ment (they make very fair and not unkindly seigneurs, 
those Novi homines), she cherishes little love or re- 
spect for the landed interest, its representatives, and 
traditions. Yet, when a brother magnate from 
Tarenton or New Byrsa comes to visit one of these 
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mighty burghers^ to what object of interest does the 
host invariably first direct the attention of his 
honoured guest? Deferring to another day the 
inspection of his own factory, and of all other town 
wonders^ he orders round the gorgeous barouche, 
with the high-stepping greys overlaid with as much 
precious metal as the Beautiful Gate, and takes the 
stranger fifteen miles away, to view the demesne 
which, through the vicissitudes of six centuries, has 
been the abiding-place of the Vavasours of Dene. 

The house is not so ancient, nor does it stand on 
the site of the old Castle. All that would burn of 
that crumbled down in a whirlwind of flame, one 
black winter^s night during the Wars of the Roses. 
There had long been a feud between the Vavasours 
and a neighbouring family nearly as powerful and 
overbearing. Sir Hugh Mauleverer was a shrewd, 
provident man, and cool even in his desperation. 
When he saw signs of the tide turning against Lan- 
caster, he determined to settle one score, at least, 
before he went to the wall. So, on New -Year's eve, 
when the drinking was deep, and they kept careless 
watch at Dene Castle, the Lancastrians came down 
in force, and made their way almost into the ban- 
queting-hall unopposed. Then there was a struggle 
: — short, but very sharp. The retainers of the 
Vavasour, though taken by surprise, were all fully 
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armed, and, partly from fidelity, partly because tliey 
feared their stem master more than any power of 
heaven or hell^ partly because they had no other 
chance, fought like mad wild-cats. However, three 
to one are heavy odds« All his four sons had gone 
down before him, and not a dozen men were left at 
his back, when Simon Vavasour struck his last blow. 
It was a good^ honest, bitter blow, well meant and 
well-delivered, for it went through steel and bone so 
deep into Hugh Mauleverer's brain that his slayer 
could not draw out the blade : the grey old wolf 
never stirred a finger after that to help himself, and 
never uttered a sound, except one low, savage laugh 
as they hewed him in pieces on his own hearth-stone. 
When the slaughter was over the sack, of course^ 
began, but the young Mauleverer, though heated by 
the fight, and somewhat discomposed by his father's 
death, could not forget the courtesy and charity on 
which he rather prided himself. So, when every 
living thing that had down on its lip was put out of 
pain, he would not suffer the women and children 
to be outraged or tortured, magnanimously dis- 
missing them to wander where they would into the 
wild weather, with the flames of Dene Castle to light 
them on their way. Most of them perished before 
daybreak ; but one child, a grandson of the baron's, 
was saved at the price of its mother's life. She 
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stripped herself of nearly her last garment to cover 
the heir of her house^ and kissed him once as she 
gave him to the strongest of the women to carrji 
and then lay down wearily in the snow-drift to die. 

When Walter Vavasour came to manhood^ the 
House of York was firm on the throne, and another 
manor or two rewarded his family for what it had 
snfiered in their cause. He commenced building on 
the site of the present mansion ; but it was reserved 
for his grandson (who married one of the greatest 
heiresses at the court of Henry VIII.) to complete 
the stately edifice as it now stands^ at the cost of all 
his wife's fortune^ and a good part of his own. 

There are more dangerous follies than a building 
mania ; and perhaps it would have been well for 
Fulke Vavasour if he had ruined himself more 
utterly in its indulgence. Poverty might have kept 
him out of worse scrapes. If he resembled his por<> 
trait^ his personal beauty must have been very re- 
markable^ though of a character more often found 
in Southern Europe than in England. The Saxon 
and Norman races rarely produce those long^ dark^ 
languid eyes^ and smooth^ pale cheeks^ contrasted 
with scarlet lips^ and black masses of silky hair. 
Fair form and face were fatal endowments in those 
hot-blooded days, when lovers set no bounds to their 
ambition, and une caprice de grande dame would 
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have its way in spite of — or by means of — poison, 
cord, and steel. All sorts of vague rumours were 
current as to the real cause which brought the last 
Lord Vavasour to the scaffold. The truth can never 
be knowu; for on the same night that he was 
arrested, a cavalier (whom no one recognised) came 
to the Dene ; he showed the Baron's signet-ring, 
and required to be left alone in his private chamber. 
The day was breaking when the stranger rode away; 
and an hour afterwards a pursuivant was in posses- 
sion of the house, making, as is the fashion of his 
kind, minute perquisitions when there was nothing 
left to search for. Doubtless all clue to the mys- 
tery was destroyed or removed before he came. But 
it may well be, that, if Fulke Vavasour was innocent 
of the plot for which he died, he was not guiltless 
of a darker one, with which statecraft bad nothing 
to do. It is certain that his widow — a most excel- 
lent and pious young woman, one of the earliest 
Protestant converts, and a great friend of the 
Bishops — made little moan over the husband whom 
she had long wearied with her fondness ; she never 
indeed mentioned his name, except from necessity, 
and then, with a groan of reprobation. They will 
endure neglect like angels, and druelty like martyrs ; 
but what divote ever forgot or forgave an infidelity ? 
Let it be understood, that I quote this fact of 
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the widow^s scant regret jast for what it is worth — 
a piece of presumptive evidence bearing upon a par- 
ticular case^ and in no wise illustrating a general 
principle. I am not prepared to allow, that a fair 
gauge of any deceased person's moral worth is in-^ 
variably the depth or duration of the affliction mani- 
fested by his nearest and dearest. 

The barony of course became extinct with the 
attainted traitor; but the broad lands remained; 
for the Tiger^ in a fit of ultra-leonine generosity, 
not only disdained himself to batten on his victim, 
but even kept off the jackals. Perhaps^ the con- 
tracting heart of the unhappy jealous old tyrant was 
touched by some dim recollection of early chivalrous 
days^ when he took no royal road to win the favour 
of woman or fortune, but met his rivals frankly and 
fairly, and either beat them on their merits, or 
yielded the prize. 

The sins of the unlucky reprobate were not visited 
on his children. The estate gradually shook off the 
burden he had laid upon it, and during the four 
succeeding generations the prosperity of the Vava- 
sours rather waxed than waned. Like the rest of 
the Cavaliers, they had to bear their share of trouble 
about the time of the Commonwealth; but they 
were too powerful to be forgotten when the King 
came to his own again. Indeed, there was a good 
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deal of vitality about the family, though individually 
its members came curiously often to violent or 
untimely ends ; and the domain had descended in 
unbroken male succession to its present owner with 
sqjircely diminished acreage. Yet from a period far 
beyond the memory of man^ there had been no stint 
or stay in the lavish expense and stately hospitality 
which had always been maintained at Dene. Twice 
in the last hundred years the offer had been made 
of reversing the attainder, and reviving the ancient 
barony, and each time, from whim or some wiser 
motive, rejected. No minister had yet been found 
cool enough to proffer a baronetcy to those princes 
of the Squirearchy. 

It is not worth while describing the house minutely. 
It was a huge, irregular mass of building, in the 
Tudor style, with rather an unusual amount of 
ornamental stonework; well-placed near the centre 
of a very extensive park, and on the verge of an 
abrupt declivity. The most remarkable features in 
it were the great hall — fifty feet square, going right 
up to the vaulted roof, and girdled by two tiers of 
elaborately carved galleries in black oak — and the 
garden-front. The architect had availed himself 
right well of the advantages of the ground, which 
(as I have said) sloped steeply down, almost from 
the windows ; so that you looked out upon a sue- 
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cession of terraces — each framed in its setting of 
curiously wrought balustrades — connected by broad 
flights of steps leading down to a quaint stone bridge 
spanning a clear^ shallow stream. Beyond this lay 
the Plaisance^ with its smooth -shaven grass, studded 
with islets of evergreens, and endless winding 
walks through shady shrubberies, issuing from which, 
after crossing a deep-sunk fence, you found yourself 
again among the great oaks and elms of the deer- 
park. If there had been no other attraction at 
Dene, the trees would have been worth going miles 
to see ; indeed, the stanch adherents of the Vava- 
sours always brought the timber forward, as a com- 
plete and crushing refutation of any blasphemer who 
should presume to hint that • the family ever had 
been, or could be, embarrassed. The stables were 
of comparatively modem date, and quite perfect in 
their way ; they harmonized with the style of the 
main building, though this was not of much impor- 
tance, for the belt of firs round them was so dense, 
that a stranger was only made aware of their exist- 
ence by a slender spire of delicate stonework shoot-* 
ing over the tree-tops, the pinnacle of a fountain in 
the centre of a court. The best point of view was 
from the farther end of the Flaisance. Looking 
back from thence, you saw a picture hardly to be 
matched even amongst the ' stately homes of Eng- 
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land/ and to which the Continent could show no 
parallel^ if you traversed it from Madrid to Moscow, 
The grand old house^ risings gray and solemn^ over 
the long sloping estrade of bright flowers^ reminded 
one of some aged Eastern king reclining on his divan 
of purple^ and silver, and pearl. No wonder that 
Dene was a favourite resort of the Tiaute bourgeoisie 
of Newmanham on Mondays^ when the public was 
admitted to the gardens^ the state apartments, and 
the picture-gallery ; indeed, on any other day it was 
easy to gain admission if the Squire was at home, 
for Hubert Vavasour, from his youth upwards, had 
always been incapable of refusing anybody anything 
in reason. If ^ my lady * happened to be mistress of 
the position, success was not quite such a certainty. 
I think we have done our duty by the mansion ; 
it is almost time to say something about its inmates. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MEA CULPA. 

THERE were all sorts of rooms at Dene^ ranging 
through all degrees of luxury^ from magnificence 
down to comfort. To the last class, certainly 
belonged one especial apartment, which from time 
immemorial had been called 'the Squire^s own.' 
For many generations this had represented the 
withdrawing-room, the council-chamber, the study, 
and the divan of the easy-going potentates who had 
ruled the destinies of the House of Vavasour; if 
their authority over the rest of the mansion was 
sometimes disputed, ?iere at least they reigned 
supreme. There was easy access from without, by 
a door opening on a narrow winding walk that led 
through thick shrubberies into the stables, so that 
the Squires were enabled to welcome in their sanc- 
tum, unobserved, such modest and retiring comrades 
as, from the state of their apparel or of their nerves, 
did not feel equal to the terrors of the grand 
entrance. Hither also they were wont to resort, as 
a sure refuge, whenever they chanced to be worsted 
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in any domestic skirmish : though tradition preserves 
the names of several imperious and powerful Chate- 
laines^ and chronicles their prowess, not one appears 
to have forced or even assailed these entrenchments. 
It almost seemed as if provision had been made 
against a sudden surprise; for, at the extremity of 
the passage leading to the main part of the building, 
were two innocent-looking green-baized doors, with 
great weights so cunningly adjusted, that one, if not 
both of them, was sure to escape from weak or 
unwary hands, and to close with an awful thunderous 
bang, that went rolling along the vaulted stone roof, 
till even a Dutch garrison would have been roused 
from its slumbers. Very, very rarely had the rustle 
of feminine garments been heard within these sacred 
precincts; hardly ever, indeed, since the times of 
wild Philip Vavasour — ' The Red Squire' — who, if 
all tales are true, entertained singularly limited 
notions as to his own marital duties, and enormously 
extensive ones as to les droits de seigneuHe. 

It was a large, square, low-browed room, lined on 
two sides with presses and bookcases of black walnut 
wood, that, from their appearance, might have been 
placed there when it was built. The furniture all 
matched these, though evidently of quite recent 
date ; the chairs, at least, being constructed to meet 
every requirement of modem laziness or lassitude. 
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An immense mantelpiece of carved white marble, 
slightly discoloured by wood-smoke^ rose nearly to 
the vaulted ceilings in the centre of which were the 
crest and arms of the family^ wrought in porphyry. 
There were two windows^ large enough to let in 
ample light, in spite of heavy stone mullions and 
armorial shields on every other pane — the south one 
looking to the garden-front, the west into a quiet 
old-fashioned bowling-green^ enclosed by yew hedges 
thick and even as an ancient rampart, and trained at 
the corners into the shape of pillars crowned with 
vases. Not a feature of the place seems to have 
been altered since the times when some stout elderly 
Cavalier may have smoked a digestive pipe in that 
centre arbour ; or later, when some gallant of Queen 
Anne's court may have doffed delicately his velvet 
coat, laying it, like an offering, at Sacharissa's feet, 
ere lie proceeded to win her father's favour by losing 
any number of games. 

A pleasant room at all hours, it is unusually 
picturesque at the moment we speak of, from the 
effects of many-coloured light and shade. A hot 
August day is fast drawing to its close; the sun is 
so level, that it only just clears the yews sufficiently 
to throw into strong relief, against a dark back- 
ground, the torso of a sitting figure which is well 
worth a second glance. 

VOL. I. c 
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You look upon a man past middle age, large- 
limbed, vast-chested, and evideutly of commanding 
stature, with proportions not yet too massive for 
activity ; indeed, his bearing may well have gained 
in dignity what it has lost in grace. The face is 
still more remarkable. Searching through the 
numberless portraits that Hue the picture-gallery, 
you will hardly find a dozen where the personal 
beauty for which the Vavasours have long been pro- 
verbial is more strikingly exemplified th^n in their 
present representative. There are lines of silver — 
not unfrequent — ^in the abundant chesnut hair and 
bushy whiskers ; but fifty-four years have not traced 
ten wrinkles on the high white forehead, nor filled 
the outline of the well-cut aquiline features, nor 
altered the clearness of the healthy, bright com- 
plexion, nor dimmed the pleasant light of the large 
frank blue eyes. There is a fault, certainly — the 
want of decision, about the mouth and all the lower 
part of the face ; but even this you are not disposed 
to cavil much at, after hearing once or twice Hubei*t 
Vavasour's ready, ringing laugh, and watching his 
kindly smile. His manner had that rare blending 
of gentle courtesy with honest cordiality, that the 
rudest stoic finds irresistibly attractive : you never 
could trace in it the faintest shade of condescension, 
or aggravating affability. Presiding at his own 
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table^ talking to a tenant at the cover-side, discuss- 
ing the last opera with the fair Duchess of Darling- 
ton, or smoking the peaceful midnight cigar with 
an old comrade, the Squire of Dene seemed to be, 
and really was, equally happy, natural, and at home. 

At this particular moment the expression of his 
pleasant face was unusually grave, and there was a 
cloud on his open brow, not of anger or vexation, 
but decidedly betokening perplexity. He was evi- 
dently pondering deeply over words that had just 
been addressed to him by the only other occupant 
of the ' study/ 

The latter was a tall man, slightly and gracefully 
built, apparently about thirty ; his pale, quiet face 
had no remarkable points of beauty, except very 
brilliant dark eyes, looking larger and brighter from 
the half-circles imder them, and a mouth, which was 
simply perfect. You could not glance at him, how- 
ever^ without being reminded of all those stories of 
unfortunate patricians, foiled in their endeavours 
to escape because they could not look the coal- 
heaver, or rag-merchant, or clerk, whose clothes they 
wore. If the whim had possessed Sir Alan Wyverue 
to array himself, for the nonce, in the loudest and 
worst-assorted colours that ever lent additional vul- 
garity to the person of a Manchester * tiger,' it is 
probable that the travestie would have been too 
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palpable to be amusing ; he would still have looked 
precisely as he did, now and ever — from the crown 
of his small head to the sole of his slender foot — 
' thoroughbred all through/ 

The intelligence, which seemed to have involved 
the Squire in doubt and disquietude, was just this. 
Five minutes ago he had looked upon Wyveme only 
as his favourite nephew : he had scarcely had time 
to get accustomed to him in the new light of a 
possible son-in-law ; for the substance of Alan's 
brief confession was^ that, in the course of their 
afternoon's ride, he had wooed and (provisionally) won 
his fair cousin Helen. 

Now, when the head of a family has five or six 
marriageable females to dispose of, forming a beauti- 
ful sliding-scale from ' thirty off' downwards, his feel- 
ings, on hearing that one is to be taken off his hands, 
are generally those of unmixed exhilaration. Under 
such circumstances, the most prudent of ' parents' is 
apt to look rather hopefully than captiously into the 
chances of the future mknage : he is fain to cry out, 
like the ' heavy father,' ' Take her, you rascal, and 
make her happy !' and indeed acts up to every part 
of the stage direction, with the trifling exception of 
omitting to hand over the bulky note-case, or the 
' property' purse of gold. But it is rather a different 
affair when the damsel in question is an only daughter. 
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fair to look iipon^ and jast in her nineteenth summer. 
Then it will be seen, how a man of average intellect 
can approve himself at need, keenly calculating in 
foresight, unassailable in arguments, and grandi- 
loquent on the duties of paternity. His stem 
sagacity tramples on the roses, with which our 
romance would surround Love in a Cottage. It is 
no use trying to put castles in Spain into settle- 
ments, when even Irish estates are narrowly scru- 
tinized. Perhaps we never were very sanguine about 
our expectancies, but till this instant we never re- 
garded them with such utter depression and humility 
of spirit. Our cheery host of yesternight — he who 
was so convivially determined on that ' other bottle 
before we join the ladies' — ^has vanished suddenly. 
In his stead there sits One, filling his arm-chair as 
though it were a judgment-seat, and freezing our 
guilty hearts with his awful eye. Our hopes are 
blighted so rapidly, that, before the hour is out, not 
one poor leaf is left of the garland that late bloomed 
so freshly. We have only one aim and object 
in life now — to flee from that dread presence as 
quickly as we may, albeit in worse plight than 
that of Sceva*s sons. How sorry we are that we 
spoke 1 

• But Hubert Vavasour's voice was not angry, nor 
even cold. If there was the faintest accent of re- 
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proach there, it surely was unintentional ; but in its 
gravity was something of sadness. 

'Alan, would it not have been better to have 
spoken first to me?' 

His own conscience, more than that simple ques- 
tion or the tone in which it was uttered, made 
Wyverne's cheek flush as he answered it. 

' Dear Uncle Hubert, I own it was a great fault. 
I am so sorry for not having told you the secret first, 
that I hardly know how to ask even you to forgive 
me. But will you believe that there was no malice 
prepense? I swear, that, when I went out this 
afternoon, I had no more idea of betraying myself 
to Helen than I had of proposing to any Princess- 
Boy al. I am sure I have no more right to aspire 
to one than the other. But we were riding fast and 
carelessly through Holme Wood ; a branch caught 
Helen's sombrero, and held it fast. I went back 
for it — we could not pull up for a second or two. 
When I joined her again, she was trying to put in 
order some rebellious tresses which had escaped 
from their net ; the light shot down through the 
leaves on the dark ripples of hair ; there was the 
most delicious flush you can fancy on her cheek, and 
her lips and eyes were laughing — so merrily ! I 
don't believe that the luck of painters ever let them 
dream of anything half so lovely. I suppose I've 
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seen as many fair faces as most men of my age^ and 
I ought to be able to keep my head (if not my heart) 
by this time. Well — it went, on the instant. I 
had no more self-control or forethought than a 
schoolboy in his first love. Before I was aware, I 
had said words that I ought never to have spoken, 
but which are very, very hard to unsay. Don't ask 
me what she answered. I should have been still un- 
worthy of those words if, since my manhood b^an, 
I had never done one ill deed, never thrown one 
chance away. Uncle Hubert, you canH blame me 
as much as I despise myself. The idea, of a man's 
having got through a good fortune and the best 
years of his life, without having learnt — when to 
hold his tongue V 

The clouds had been clearing fast on Vavasour's 
face while the other was speaking, and the sun 
broke out, suddenly, in a kind, pleasant smile. Pro* 
bably more than one feeling was busy within him 
then, which it would have been hard to separate or 
analyse. The father's heart swqlled with pride and 
love as he heard of this last crowning triumph of a 
beauty, that, from childhood upwards, he had held 
to be peerless. Indeed, he was absurdly fond of 
Helen, and had spoiled her so consistently, that no 
one could understand why the demoiselle (who cer- 
tainly had a will of her own) was not more im- 
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perious and wayward. Besides this, the Squire's 
strong nataral sense of humour was gratified. It 
amused him unspeakably to see his calm, impassible 
nephew for once so embarrassed as actually to have 
been betrayed into blushing. More than all, gay 
memories of his own youth and manhood came 
trooping up fast, some faint and distant, some so 
near and brightly-coloured that they almost seemed 
tangible — vanishing and reappearing capriciously, as 
one fair vision chased another from light into shade^ 
like elves holding revel under a midsummer moon. 

True, the days of his gipsyhood were past and 
gone ; but the spirit of the Zingaro had tarried with 
Vavasour longer than with most men, if indeed it 
was even yet extinct. He could not help owning 
that, if the same temptation had assailed himself at 
the same age, he would have yielded quite as easily 
as Wyverne had done that day, with perhaps rather 
less of prudent scruple, and with more utter con- 
tempt of consequences. Though he had seldom 
given grounds to Lady Mildred for grave accusation^ 
or even suspicion, gayer gallant never breathed since 
Sir Gawaine died. A chivalrous delicacy and high 
sense of honour had borne him (and others) scathless 
through many fiery trials ; yet — not so long ago — 
hearts had quivered at the sound of his musical 
voice, like reeds shaken by the wind. Few men had 
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achieved more conquests with less loss to victor and 
vanquished ; for he was satisfied with the surrender of 
a beleaguered city without giving it up to pillage. 
Flesh is weak, we know : it would be rash to assert 
that, in his hot youth, Hubert Vavasour had never 
regretted a lost opportunity ; but perhaps he did not 
sleep less soundly now, because of all the lost souls 
who, on either side of the grave, live in torment, not 
one could lay its ruin ^t his door. Two or three 
reputations slightly compromised is surely not an 
immoderate allowance for a viveur of five-and-thirty 
years' standing, and need scarcely entail indulgence 
in poppies or mandragora. I think it speaks well 
for the presiding judge if, when a young offender is 
brought up before the Council of the Elders, those 
ancient memories stand forth as witnesses for the 
defence. 

So the Squire's tone was cheery and hearty as 
ever, when he replied to Alan's rather unsatisfactory 
explanation, and there was a laugh in his eyes. 

' It must have been a terrible temptation, for the 
mere recollection of it makes you poetical. That 
period about ' the sunlight on the rippled hair' 
would have done credit to a laureate in love. 
Seriously, my dear boy, I'm not angry with you; 
and I don't feel inclined to blame you much. I 
only meant that if you had spoken first to me, you 
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iirould have heard one or two things not pleasant to 
hear^ which mtist be told you now^ and which had 
better have been said earlier/ 

* Uncle Hubert/ Wyveme said, gently, ' don^t 
worry yourself with going through all the objections 
which make the affair impracticable. I know them 
so well. It is easy to give up hopes that one never 
had any right to cherish. Of course it is clear what 
you and Aunt Mildred ought to say. See, I accept 
your decision beforehand. I promise you that I 
wont murmur at it^ even to myself, and I shall not 
like any one of you a bit the worse. It was written 
that Helen should be my first serious love, and my 
last too, I fancy. Kismet — it is my fate ; but that 
is no reason why hers should be bound up with it.' 

The ruffle of brief emotion had passed away from 
his quiet face, and it had settled iuto its wonted 
calmness; though at that instant the happiness of 
two lives was swaying in the balance, it betrayed no 
disquietude by the shadow of a sign. 

Hubert Vavasour rose and laid his hand upon the 
speaker's shoulder. There was nothing of mirth left 
now in the expression of his features ; all their grand 
outline was softened in a solemn tenderness, and his 
strong voice was low and tremulous as a woman's. 

' I have not deserved to be so misunderstood, and 
— by you. Alan, you are my only sister's son, and 
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I have loved you all your life long like my own. 
You were too young when your mother died to 
remember how I mourned her. You never knew 
either that, when I said good-bye to her, after the 
last Sacrament, I promised her, as plainly as I could 
speak for tears, that I would always stand fast by 
you and Gracie. I wish other promises were as easy 
to keep faithfully. Do you suppose that my interest 
in you ceased with my guardianship, though my 
right of interference did ? In spite of everything 
that has happened, there is no man living to whom 
I would give Helen so readily as to yourself. I am 
not going to trifle with you. As far as my consent 
to your marriage can help you, you have it freely ; 
God's blessing go with it. Now — will you listen 
patiently while I tell you of difficulties in the way ?' 

If a life dearer than his own had depended on 
Alan Wyverne's saying anything intelligible at that 
moment, he could not have saved it by the utterance 
of one word ; but there was eloquence enough in the 
long white fingers, which closed round his uncle's 
with the gripe of a giant. 

The Squire sate down again, leaning his forehead 
on his hand that shook ever so little, keeping his 
face, so, half shaded. He was a bad dissembler, and 
the efibrt to speak cheerfully was painfully apparent. 

' Alan, have you any idea how the account stands 
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between the world — ^taking it as a commercial world 
— ^and the Vavasours of Dene? I don't see how 
you should have ; for, besides your aunt^ your cousin 
Max, and myself, not half a dozen people, I believe 
and hope, know the real state of affairs. There is 
no bankruptcy court for U8y or I should have been in 
it years ago. There were very, very heavy incum- 
brances on the property when I came into it, and — 
see — J I dare not look you in the face — they are 
nearly doubled now. I can give no account of my 
stewardship ; but I suppose play is about the only 
extravagance I have not indulged in ; and ' my lady' 
— mind, I don't blame her — is not a much better 
economist. I wonder our family has lasted so long. 
It has never produced a clever financier, I need 
hardly say ; but, more than that, not one Vavasour 
for the last seven generations has had the common 
sense or courage to look his difiSculties in the face, 
and retrench accordingly. Unluckily, rolling debts 
are not like rolling stones; they do increase in 
volume, diabolically. Well, it's no use beating 
about the bush or making half confessions. Here 
is the truth in six words : a quarter of a million 
would hardly clear us. They said I gave up the 
hounds because I had got too heavy to ride up to 
them ; perhaps you will guess if that was the real 
reason. It was more as a sop to keep my conscience 
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quiet than anything else though ; for ^£3000 a year 
saved only keeps a little interest dowu^ and leaves 
the principal as big and black as ever. When Max 
came of age^ it was absolutely necessary to make 
some arrangement. We cut off the entail of all 
property^ sold some outlying farms^ and replaced the 
old mortgages by new ones on rather better terms. 
But — ^we raised more money. Max owed seven or 
eight thousand^ and I wanted nearly as much to go 
on with. He behaved very well about it, only 
binding me down by one stipulation — ^that I should 
cut no timber; for it was suggested then that 
^£30,000 worth might be felled and scarcely missed. 
He had a fancy, that whether Dene stayed with us 
or passed away to others, it should keep its green 
wreath unshorn. It looks as if there were some 
sympathetic link between our fortunes and our 
forests — we have cherished and spared them so for 
centuries : if any White Lady (like her of Avenel) 
watches over our house, I am very sure she is a 
Dryad. Alan, the worst is still to tell/ 

He paused for a minute or so, clearing his throat 
once or twice nervously, all to no purpose, for when 
he spoke again his voice was strangely husky and 
uncertain. 

' You don't know much of Newmanham ? The 
greatest iron-founder there is one Schmidt^ a Ger- 
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man Jew, whose father was naturalized. They say 
he is worth half a million. When a man of the 
people has made money up to that mark, he is 
always mad to invest in land. Only six months 
ago, I found out that Schmidt had bought up every 
shilling of mortgage on this property, and — and — 
by Gr — d, I believe he means to foreclose.' 

The Squire stopped again, and then broke out 
into a harsh unnatural laugh. 

' The patriarch knows where to pitch his tent, 
doesn't he, Alan ? His spies have searched out the 
length and breadth of the land already, and I dare 
say he knows as much about the woods now as I 
do. His lines will fall in pleasant places when he 
has cast out the Hittite. Dene would be no bad 
spot to found a family in. Twenty quarterings 
ought to leave savour enough about the grey walls, 
to drown somewhat of the Newmanham fumier. 
Leah has been prolific, they tell me. The picture- 
gallery will be a nice place for the little Israelites to 
disport themselves in in bad weather, and the Crusa- 
ders and CaraUera will look down benevolently on 
' the young Caucasians all at play.^ Perhaps he 
will ofier something handsome, to be allowed to take 
our name. Faith, he may have it I I don't see 
why we should keep that to ourselves, when all the 
rest is gone.' 
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The bitter laugh ended in something like a sob, 
and the lofty head sank down lower still. Looking 
on Wyverne's colourless face, you would not have 
guessed that its pallor could deepen so intensely as 
it did when any strong emotion possessed him. 
During the last five minutes it had grown whiter 
by several shades. 

' It is punishment enough for all my faults and 
follies/ he said^ ' to be forced to listen to such 
words as these, and to feel myself utterly helpless 
and useless. Uncle Hubert, I remember, when 
every one thought my ruin was complete, you came 
the first to offer help, and you never dreamt of 
taking interest by making me listen to advice or 
reproaches. Now, I hear of your troubles for the 
first time^ and I find that I have come in, seasonably, 
to add another grave embarrassment. What a 
luxury benevolence must be, when it meets with 
such a prompt return. If you knew how I hate 
myself !* 

The elasticity of Yavasour^s gallant spirit had 
quite sfaflken off by this time the momentary de- 
pression of which he was already heartily ashamed. 
He threw back his stately head with a gesture full 
of haughty grace, as if about to confront a palpable 
enemy or physical danger, and his voice rang out 
again, bold and musical and clear. 
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' DonH speak so despondingly, Alan. My weak- 
ness has infected you^ I suppose ? I don't wonder 
at it. I am not often so cowardly ; indeed it is the 
first time I have broken down so^ and I think it 
will be long before I disgrace myself so again. Yes^ 
you would help me if you could^ just as I would 
help you. I know you, boy, and the race you come 
of. Bon 8ang ne pent mentir. Whatever happens, 
I shall never repent having given you Helen. But 
I want you to see your line clearly ; it isn't all open 
country before you. Listen. I am certain ' my 
lady' has some projects in her head. She thinks her 
daughter fair enough to be made the pillar and prop 
of our family edifice. Poor child ! that slender neck 
would break under half such a burden. Now, if 
either of the young ones is to be turned into an 
Atlas, surely Max ought to take the part. But he 
is too proud, or too indolent, or too fond of his 
comforts, to give himself any trouble in the matter. 
Faith, I like him the better for it. I think I would 
rather see the old house go to ruin respectably than 
propped by Manchester money bags. Que diable ! 
Each one to his taste. I don't imagine that your 
aunt's visions have assumed shape or substance yet. 
The coming son-in-law and his millions are still in 
cloud-land, where I hope for all our sakes they will 
remain. For my own part, if Croesus were to woo 
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and win Helen to-morrow, I don't see how it would 
help us muchj besides^ it is quite probable that 
he would have gone away rejected. If you had 
never spoken, you cannot suppose that I would have 
seen her sacrificed. Still, I warn you that her 
ladyship has some ideas of the sort floating on her 
diplomatic brain, so you must not be disappointed 
if her consent and concurrence are not quite so 
heartily given as mine.' 

' I have a great respect for Aunt Mildred's saga- 
city,' Wy veme answered, gravely ; ' whatever policy 
she might adopt I am sure would be founded on 
sound principles, and carried out wisely and well. 
It is very rash to run counter to any plan of hers, 
even if it be in embryo ; I doubt if one ought even 
to hope for success. My dear uncle, every word 
you say makes me feel more keenly how wrongly 
I acted this unlucky afternoon.' 

The Squire held out his hand again ; the strong, 
honest grasp tingled through every fibre of the other's 
frame, bringing hope and encouragement with it, 
like a draught of some rare cordial. 

' Alan, I have heard of manv rash and wild deeds 
of yours, never of one that made you unworthy of 
your blood or mine. It would be rather too good 
if / were to cast mere extravagance in your teeth. 
I wont hear any more evil auguries or self-reproaches. 

VOL. I. D 
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My word is passed^ and I shall not take it back 
again till you or Helen ask me to do so. We will 
talk more of your prospects another time. As long 
as I live you will do well enough ; afterwards — we 
shall see. Thank God^ she is the only child I have 
to provide for. Don't be down-hearted, boy ! The 
Vavasours of Dene are a tough, tenacious race, and 
die hard, if all tales are true; we are not atix abois 
yet. ' Vast are the resources of futurity/ as some 
great and good man observed; perhaps we shall 
pull through, after all. At any rate, we will not 
be tormented before our time. The thing which is 
most on my mind at this moment is — who is to tell 
this afternoon's work to ' my lady V ' 

The Squire's bright blue eyes were glittering with 
suppressed humour as he said the last words, merrily, 
as if he had never heard of such things as troubles 
or mortgages. Alan could not help smiling at his 
uncle's evident eagerness to be spared the responsi- 
bility of ambassador. 

' I fancy the worst is known to my poor aunt an 
hour ago. Helen went straight to the boudoir when 
we came in ; she wished to tell everything herself, 
and immediately. It is the best way. Poor child ! 
I hope she has had half the success that I have met 
with ; one cannot count on such good fortune, though.' 

Vavasour's face was radiant with satisfaction, it 
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was an unspeakable relief to him to hear that the 
official communication had been made. 

' What a brave girl that is !' he said, with pro- 
found admiration ; ' she has ten times her father^s 
courage. Alan, confess now, you didn't try to be 
first — there ? Well, let us pray for light winds, for 
we may have to tack more than once before we fetch 
the haven where we would be. But, as the sailors 
say, ' we can't tell what the weather will be till we 
get outside,' so — vogue la galire I Hark ! there 
goes the dinner gong ; go and dress directly ; of all 
days in the year this is the last on which to keep 
her ladyship waiting.' 
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CHAPTER III. 
A 'mother op England/ 

IF the Squire's study was the most comfortable 
room in the Dene, the prettiest, and to a refined 
taste the most attractive, without contradiction, was 
' my lady's chamber/ It was of moderate size, on 
the first floor, at an angle of the building ; two 
deep oriels to the south and east caught every avail- 
able gleam of sunshine in winter, while in summer 
time many cunning devices within and without kept 
heat and glare at bay. The walls were hung with 
dark purple silk, each panel set in a frame of polished 
oak ; bright borderings and bouquets of flowers in- 
woven, prevented the effect from being sombre ; 
the damask of the furniture, as well as the velvet 
of the portieres and curtains (these last almost hid- 
den, now, in clouds of muslin and lace), matched 
the hangings exactly. There was as much of buhl 
and marqueterie and mosaic in the room as it could 
well hold — ^no more ; no appearance of crowding or 
redundance of ornament. On each of the panels 
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was one picture, of the smallest cabinet size, and on 
three of the tables lay cases of miniatures, priceless 
from their extreme rarity or intrinsic beauty ; and 
all sorts of costly trifles, jewelled, enamelled, and 
chased, were scattered about with a studied artistic 
carelessness. The delicate mignardise pervading 
every object around you was very agreeable at first, 
and finished by producing the oppressive, unhealthy 
effect of an atmosphere overladen with rare per- 
fumes. Such an impression of unreality was left, 
that you fancied all the pretty vision would vanish, 
like a scene of fairy-land, at the intrusion of any 
rude unauthorized mortal, such as some ' mighty 
hunter,' bearing traces of field and flood from cap 
to spur. That the hallowed precincts had never 
been profaned by so incongruous an apparition since 
Lady Mildred Vavasour began to reign, it is un- 
necessary to say. Her husband came there very 
seldom ; her son, rather often, when he was at home. 
With ihese two exceptions, the threshold had re- 
mained for years inviolate by masculine footstep, as 
that of the Taurian Artemis, Few even of her own 
sex had the entree, and, of these, only three or four 
ventured to penetrate there uninvited. It was a 
privilege more difficult to obtain than the gold key 
of the petits appartemens at Trianon. 

The whole tone and aspect of the boudoir was 
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marvellously in keeping with the exterior of its mis- 
tress. She occupied it on that August eveniug, 
alone^ if we might except a Maltese lion-dog^ sleep- 
ing in lazy beatitude, half buried in a purple velvet 
cushion/ like a small snow-ball. It may be as well 
to say, at once, that this latter personage, though a 
very important one in his own sphere, gifted with 
remarkable intelligence, and capable of strong at- 
tachments, has nothing on earth to do with the 
story. 

It would be difficult as well as uncourteous to 
guess at Lady Mildred Vavasour's precise age; her 
dark hair has lost perhaps somewhat of its luxuri- 
ance, but little of its glossy sheen; her pale cheek 
— ^tinged with a faint colour (either by nature or art) 
exactly in the right place — and white brow, are still 
polished and smooth as Carrara marble ; and her 
small, slight, delicate figure, with which the tiniest 
of hands and feet harmonize so perfectly, retains its 
graceful roundness of outline. 

"^hy is it that, after one brief glance — ^giving 
the lady credit for all these advantages— we feel sure 
that she has advanced already far into the maturity 
of matronhood ? Perhaps, when the mind has been 
restless and the thoughts busy for a certain number 
of years, those years will not be dissembled, and, 
however carefully the exterior may have been con- 
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served, traces of toil, sensible, if not visible, remain. 
There is no short cut to Political science any more 
than to Pure mathematics ; not without labour and 
anxiety, which must tell hereafter, can their crowns 
be won ; and Foresight, though certainly the more 
useful faculty of the two, is sometimes more wearing 
than Memory. 

Now, in her own line. Lady Mildred Vavasour 
stood unrivalled; she was the very Talleyrand of 
domestic diplomacy. I do not mean to infer that 
she was pre-eminent among those Machiavels in 
miniature, who glide into supremacy over their own 
families imperceptibly, and maintain their position 
by apparent non-resistance, commanding always, 
while they seem to obey. In her own case such 
cleverness would have been wasted. She no more 
dreamt of interfering with any of the Squire's tastes 
or pursuits, than he did with hers ; and was per- 
fectly content with complete freedom of action, sure 
of having every whim gratified. Indeed, up to the 
present time her talents had been employed in sin- 
gularly disinterested ways. Very, very seldom had 
she acted with her own advantage, or that of any one 
closely connected with her, in view. The position 
of the Vavasours was such as never to tempt them 
to look for aggrandizement; the Squire represented 
his county, as a matter of course, but there was not 
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a particle of ambition in his nature ; and her son 
had always steadily refused to allow his mother's 
talents or influence to be exercised on his behalf. 
But she had a vast circle of acquaintance, both male 
and female, and when any one of these was in a 
diflSculty, he or she constantly resorted to Lady 
Mildred, sure of her counsel, if not of her co- 
operation. She gave one or both, not in the least 
because she was goodnatured, but because she liked 
it. She liked to hold in her little white hand the 
threads of a dozen at once of those innocent plots 
and conspiracies, which are carried on so satisfactorily 
beneath the smooth, smiling surface of this pleasant 
world of ours. Granting that the means were trivial, 
and the end unworthy — it was almost grand to see 
how her cool calculation, fertile invention, and daunt- 
less courage, rose up to battle with difficulty or 
danger. She loved a complicated aflair, and went 
into it heart and soul ; no one could say how many 
cases that had been given up as hopeless, she had 
carried through auspiciously, with an exceptional good 
fortune. With mere politics she meddled very 
seldom (though she never sought for a place or pro- 
motion for one of her own favourites, or an adopted 
proUge, without obtaining it), but in her own circle 
there scarcely was a marriage made or marred, of 
which the result might not have been traced to the 
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secret police of Lady Mildred's boudoir. If she had 
a specialite, it was the knack of utterly crushing and 
aboUshing-in a pleasant, noiseless way-a dangerous 
Detrimental. The victim scarcely ever suspected 
from what quarter the arrow came, but often enter- 
tained^ in after days^ a great respect and regard for 
the fatal Atalante. 

Yes, the work had told even on that calm, well 
regulated nature : Lady Mildred's smile was still 
perilously fascinating ; but a certain covert subtlety, 
when you looked closer, half neutralized its power; 
and the bright, dark eyes were now and then dis- 
agreeably searching and keen. At such times you 
could only marvel at the manifest contradiction; 
with all the outward and visible signs of youth 
about her, she looked unnaturally older than her 
age. 

In all probability, at no one period of her life had 
she been more attractive than at the present moment. 
There was extant a miniature taken before she was 
twenty, and the resemblance of that portrait to the 
living original was very striking. One charm she 
certainly never could have possessed — La beauU du 
Diable. 

Now we are on the subject, I wish some one 
would explain this same paradox or misnomer. Do 
we take it in a passive sense, and suppose that, if 
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any emotion of love could fall on ' the blasted heart^ 
—like water on molten iron — it would be stirred by 
that especial type of loveliness — seen now so seldom, 
but remembered so well ? It may well be so. Va 
miseris I Every other phase of mortal and im- 
mortal beauty has ten thousand representatives in 
Gehenna, save only this. Surely few lost spirits 
carry the stamp of innocence on their brows, even 
so far as the broad gate with the dreary legend over 
its door — 'Leave hope behind you/ Seen very 
seldom — only when across the great Gulf, the souls 
in torment catch a glimpse of angelic features melt- 
ing in intense, unavailiug pity ; but, perchance, well 
remembered, for where should freshness and inno- 
cence be found, if uot in the faces of the Cherubim? 
And his punishment would be incomplete, if it were 
given to the Prince of Hell to forget sights and 
sounds familiar to the Son of the Morning. 

It is worth while to realize how dwarfed, and 
trivial, and childish, appear all tales of human ruin 
and shame and sorrow, by the side of the weird 
primeval tragedy. Well : the brute creation sym- 
pathizes with tcs in our pain ; but who are we, that 
we should presume to pity a fallen archangel ? 
Truly, pious and right-minded men have done so, in 
all simplicity and sincerity. The story of the 
Perthshire minister is always quoted among the 
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Traits of Scotch Humour; but I am sure the amiable 
zealot intended nothing irreverent, and saw nothing 
grotesque in his prayer. He had exhausted, you 
know, his memory and imagination in interceding 
not only for his own species and the lower orders of 
animals, but for 'every green thing upon the earth' 
beside. He paused at last and took breath ; then 
he went on — rather diffidently, as if conscious of 
treading on perilous ground, but in an accent plain- 
tively persuasive — 

' An' noo, ma freends, let us praigh for the De'il ; 
naebody praighs for the puir De'il !' 

That is not a bad digression — taking it as a 
digression — from the boudoir of a petite maitresse to 
the bottomless pit. Whatever connexion may ulti- 
mately be established between the two, I am aware 
that it is neither usual nor justifiable to place them 
in such close proximity. 

But, here, I make my first and last act of contri- 
tion for all such divagations, in season or out of 
season, past, present, and to come. Eeader of mine ! 
you have always the resource (which I would were 
available in society) of banishing your interlocutor 
when he bores you, by skipping the paragraph, or 
throwing the book aside. I may not hope to 
instruct you; it is quite enough if your interest and 
yourself are kept awake. Whether this object would 
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be promoted by writing ' to order/ is more than 
doubtful. If one^s movements are naturally awkward 
and slow, they will scarcely gain in grace with the 
fetters on. Let us not force our talent, such as it 
is. Few qualities are more useful or estimable than 
that grave pertinacity of purpose which never loses 
sight for a moment of the end it has had in view all 
along. But then, one must have a purpose to start 
with; and up to the present point, this volume is 
guiltless of any such element of success. It is in 
the nature of some to be desultory ; and there are 
heretics who think that the prizes of Life — let alone 
those of authorship — would hardly be worth the 
winning, if one were bound down under heavy 
penalties to go on straight to the goal, never turning 
aside for refreshment by the way. 

Peccavimus, et peccabimiis. If this literary ship 
must be shattered on rocks ahead, we will, at least, 
make no obeisance to the powers that have ordained 
the wreck. O younger son of Telamon ! you have 
spoken well, if not wisely. The wrath of adverse 
gods is mighty, and hath prevailed ; but let us die 
as we have lived — impenitent and self-reliant, with- 
out benefit of Athene. 

It is nearly time, though, to go back to Lady 
Mildred. She is still sitting where we left her — I 
am ashamed to say how long ago — ^in the same 
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attitude of indolent grace ; a very refreshing picture 
to look upon after such a sultry day^ the ideal of 
repose and comfortable coolness. No mortal eye had 
ever seen ' my lady's' cheek unbecomingly flushed, 
or her lips blue with cold ; it must be confessed that 
she seldom threw a chance away in taking care of 
herself, and had a wholesome dread of the caprices 
of our English atmosphere. She had been amusing 
herself for the last two hours with one of the 
pleasant paper-covered novelettes which flow in a 
stream (happily) perennial from that modest fountain- 
head in the Burlington Arcade, mollifying our 
insular manners, and not permitting us to be bruti- 
fied. The labour of perusing even this unremit- 
tingly, seemed to be too much for the fair student, 
for ever and anon the volume would sink down on 
her lap, and she would pause for several minutes, 
musing on its philosophy — or on graver things — 
with half-closed eyes. 

While she was indulging in one of these reveries 
or semi-siestas, a quick, elastic step came down the 
long corridor. Lady Mildred could not have been 
dozing (nobody ever does allow that they have been 
sleeping — out of their beds), for she recognised the 
footfall instantly, though it brushed the deep-piled 
carpet so lightly as to have been to most ears inau- 
dible: simultaneously with the timid knock that 
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seemed to linger on the panels her clear quiet voice 
said — 

' Come in, my Helen !' 

In these prosaic days of Realism, when Oreads 
and Undines, and other daughters of the elements, 
have become somewhat coy and unattainable, it 
would be hard to conjure up a fairer vision than that 
which now stood hesitating on the threshold. I 
will try to give you a faint idea of Helen Vavasour 
as she appeared then, in the spring-tide of her mar- 
vellous loveliness. 

She had inherited the magnificent stature for 
which her family had for centuries been remarkable, 
united to the excessive refinement of contour and 
delicacy of feature which had made 'the Dene 
beauties^ world-renowned. Her figure, though very 
slight, betrayed no signs of fragility, and you guessed 
that the development that three more years must 
bring would make it quite faultless. Her hair was 
darker than her mother's by many shades — equally 
fine and silky, but thrice as luxuriant; its intense 
black was relieved by a sheen of deep glossy blue, 
such as Loxias may have worshipped in the tresses 
of the violet-haired daughter of Pitane. Her com- 
plexion was much fairer than is often found where 
all the other points are so decidedly a brunette's; 
dazzling from its transparent purity, it was never 
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brilliant^ except when some passing emotion deepened 
the subdued shade of delicate, tender pink into the 
fuller rose-tint that lines a rare Indian shell. So 
with her eyes— long, large/ and velvet-soft, they stole 
upon you at first with a languid, dreamy fascination ; 
but you never realized their hidden treasures till 
amusement, or love, or anger made them glitter like 
the Southern Cross. It was one of those faces 
bearing even in childhood the impress of pride and 
decision, over which half a century may pass 
without rendering one line in them harsher or 
harder. 

If you have ever taken up a plain photograph, 
untouched by the miniature-painter, of the form and 
features (for the moment) deemed fairest of all, you 
will sympathize with my utter dissatisfaction in re- 
viewing this abortive attempt at portraiture. The 
stereoscope brings out a certain similitude ; but what 
a cold, colourless parody on the glorious reality ! 
That very fixedness of expression — in the original so 
perpetually varied — ^makes it an insult to our incar- 
nate idol. 

Long and attentive study, for her own or her 
friends* benefit, had taught Lady Mildred to read 
very fluently the language of eyes ; the glance of the 
Expert drew their secret from Helenas, during those 
few seconds while she stood hesitating in the door- 
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way ; and a shy, conscious happiness glowing round 
her like a soft halo, made surmise certainty. 

O laughter -loving daughter of Dione ! your 
divinity is trampled in the dust, and none worship 
now at the shrines of Aphrodite, Astarte, or Ash- 
taroth ; hut one feels tempted at times to turn Pagan 
again, were it only to believe in your presence and 
power. Other, and younger, and fairer faces have 
borne tokens of having met you in the wood, since 
your breath left a freshness and radiance on the 
swart features of the false sea-rover, that carried 
Didoes heart by storm. 

Yes, Lady Mildred guessed the truth at once, and 
all her self-control was needed to repress a sign of 
vexation and impatience, which very nearly escaped 
herj it bore her through, though, triumphantly. 
Nothing could be more placable and propitious than 
her smile; nothing more playfully encouraging 
than her gesture, as she beckoned Helen to her 
side : — 

' My darling ! what has happened in your ride to 
agitate you so ? I can see you are not much hurt. 
Come and make confession instantly.' 

This was apparently the young lady's intention, 
for she had evidently come straight to the boudoir 
after dismounting : she was still in her riding-dress, 
and had only taken off her Spanish hat. While her 
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motber was speaking she came near with the swift, 
springy step which made her walk inimitable, and 
knelt down by the low couch, half-concealing her 
glowing face and sparkling eyes. 

If there is any written manual adapted to such 
rifle-practice (I mean where a young woman has to 
fire ofl^ at her parent a piece of intelligence particu- 
larly important or startling), I fancy, here, it would 
run thus — ' At the word ' three,* sink down at once 
on the right knee, six inches to the right and twelve 
inches to the rear of the left heel, and square with 
the foot, which is to be under the body and upright' 
— the great difierence being, that the fair recruit 
is ^ not to fix the eye steadfastly on an object in 
front/ 

So far, certainly, Helen acted up to the formula 
provided for her case ; but she had not been much 
drilled, and was indeed singularly exempt from most 
of the little weaknesses, conventionalisms, and mi- 
nauderies which are, justly or unjustly, attributed to 
modem damosels. Natures like hers aflfect, as a 
rule, no more diffidence than they feel, and are 
seldom unnecessarily demonstrative, however small 
and select their audience, and however dramatic the 
piece they are playing. So, after a few minutes' 
silence, she looked up and said, quite quietly and 
simply — 

VOL. I. F 
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' Mamma, Alan asked me this afternoon to marry 
him ; and — I love him dearly/ 

The two voices were strangely alike in their 
accent and inflexions; but the girl's voice, even 
when, as now, somewhat tremulous and uncertain, 
was mellower in its rich cadences, fuller and rounder 
in its music. 

Lady Mildred clasped her daughter's waist, and 
bent down to kiss her, repeatedly, with passionate 
tenderness. When the close embrace was ended, 
she lingered yet for a few seconds with her cheek 
pillowed on Helen's forehead ; during those seconds 
her features were set, and her lips tense and rigid ; 
that brief interval of self-indulgence lasted just so 
long as it would have taken her to mutter the words 
— ' It shall never be.' 

Now, mark; the daughter was kneeling at her 
mother's feet, as she might have knelt to say the 
first prayer of infancy ; she had just told the secret 
which involved her life's hope of happiness — whether 
wrongly or rightly founded it matters not; the 
mother sate there, with a firm, cool resolve at her 
heart to crush the hope and frustrate the purpose ; 
and yet she kissed her child without shivering or 
shrinking. To our rough common-sense it would 
seem, that caress more cruel in its falsehood, more 
base in its deliberate treachery, never was bestowed 
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since that one over which angels wept and devils 
shouted for joy — the kiss given in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

But who are we, that we should criticise the 
policy of a Mother of England, cavil at her conces- 
sions to expediency, or question the rectitude of her 
intentions? They are white-hot Protestants, many 
of them, but none the less do they cherish and act 
upon the good old Jesuit maxim — ' The end justifies 
the means/ Unluckily, sometimes even their saga- 
city and foresight are baffled in guessing what the 
end of all will be. You have read Aspen Court, of 
course? Do you remember Cyprian Heywood's 
definition of a parable ? — ^ A falsehood in illustration 
of truth/ ^ My lady^ afiected this convenient figure 
of speech a good deal ; her first words now were 
decidedly parabolical. 

' My dearest child, you have quite taken my 
breath away. I cannot tell yet whether I am sorry 
or glad to hear this. It comes so very sud- 
denly V 

* Ah, mamma, say at least that you are not angry 
— with Alan,' the soft voice pleaded. 

Lady Mildred did not think it necessary to remain 
long astounded, being always averse to unnecessary 
expenditure of time or trouble. So she answered, 
after drawing one or two deep, agitated breaths 

E 2 
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(wonderfully well done), with intense gentleness of 
manner and tone — 

' How could I be angry, darling ? Next to Max^ 
and yourself, and your father^ I think I love Alan 
better than anything in the world. He has been 
rash and wild, of course ; but I believe he is quite 
good and steady now. I am sure he will try and 
make you happy. Every one will exclaim against 
your imprudence, and mine ; but we will not look 
forward despondently. Only you must not be impa- 
tient ; you must wait and hope. You donH know 
as well as I do what difficulties are in the way. 
Perhaps I ought to have foreseen what was likely to 
happen, when you and Alan were thrown so much 
together as you have been lately; but I never 
dreamt — ^ she stopped, compressing her lips, as if 
annoyed that a truth, for once, was escaping them. 
'Well — never mind; confess, Helen, you did not 
fear that / should oppose your wishes ? You know 
my first object in life is to see you happy ; and I 
have not often contradicted you, have I, since you 
were old enough to have a will of your own ?^ 

I fancy that most damsels, under similar circum- 
stances, would have been of Miss Vavasour's opinion 
— ' That there never was such a darling mother.' 
She did not express it very intelligibly, though; 
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and, indeed, it must be confessed, that the conversa- 
tion from this point was of a somewhat incoherent 
and irrational nature. Feminine example is mira- 
culously contagious ; if the fountain of tears is once 
unlocked, the gentle influence of the Naiad will be 
sure to descend on every womanly bosom within the 
circle of its spray. I do not mean to imply that 
upon the present occasion there was any profuse 
weeping ; but they got into a sort of caressive and 
altogether childish frame of mind — a condition very 
unusual with either mother or daughter. It may * 
be questioned, if the sympathetic weakness displayed 
by Lady Mildred was altogether assumed. The 
most accomplished actresses have sometimes so 
identifled themselves with their parts, as to ignore 
audience and foot-lights, and become natural in real 
emotion. Five minutes, however, were more than 
enough to restore one of the parties to her own 
calm, calculating self. Another yet fonder caress 
told Helen, as plainly as words could have done, 
that the audience was ended : as soon as she was 
alone. Lady Mildred fell back into her old quiet, 
musing attitude. But the French novel was not 
taken up again ; its late reader had a plot, if not a 
romance, of her own, to interest her now. Whether 
the thoughts that chased one another so rapidly 
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through that busy brain were kindly or angry^ 
whether the glimpses of the future were gloomy or 
hopeful — the smooth^ white brow and steady lips 
betrayed^ neither by frown nor smile. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A WAIF FROM A WRECK. 

' T OOK iuto a man's Past, if you would under- 
AJ stand his Present, or guess at his Future.' So 
spake some sage, name unknown, but probably in- 
termediate in date between the Great King and Mr. 
M. F. Tupper. The rule is not implicitly to be 
relied on, but perhaps there is as much of truth in 
it as in most apophthegms of proverbial philosophy. 

So it may save some time and trouble hereafter, 
if we sketch briefly now some of Alan Wyverne's 
antecedents ; for he is to be the chief character in 
this story, which has no hero^ properly so-called, nor 
heroine either. 

The main facts are very soon told : his twenty- 
first birthday saw him in possession of a perfectly 
unencumbered estate of £12,000 a year, and all the 
accumulations that two paragon guardians had toiled 
to amass during an unusually long minority; his 
twenty-eighth dawned on a comparative pauper. 

The last score of centuries have taught us many 
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things ; amongst others, to go down hill with a 
certain caution and timidity, if not with sobriety. 
We never hear now of those great disasters to which 
the very vastuess of their proportions lent a false 
grandeur; where a colossal fortune foundered sud- 
denly, leaving on the world's surface a vortex of 
turbulence and terror, such as surrounds the spot 
where a three-decker has gone down. The Regent 
and his roms were wild in their generation, but they 
never quite attained the antique magnificence of 
recklessness. The expenses of a contested county 
election fifty years back would have shown poorly 
by the -^dile's balance-sheet, a. c. 6^y when Csesar 
laughed to see his last sesteriium vanish in the 
brilliancy of the Circensian Games. What modern 
general would carry ^£20,000 of debt as lightly as 
he did half- a million, when he went out to battle 
with the Lusitanian ? If we even hear nowadays of 
a like liability, it is probably iu connexion with a 
great commercial 'smash,' involving curious dis- 
closures as to the capabilities of stamped paper, and 
the extent of public credulity ; but the interest of 
such rarely spreads west of Temple-bar. Truth to 
say — ^however moving the tale may be to the unfor- 
tunates ruined by the delinquent, there is little 
romance to be extracted out of mercantile atrocities. 
Nevertheless, if you only give him time, and don't 
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hurry him beyond his stride, a dwarf will ' go to 
the dogs' just as easily and surely as a giant. After 
our mesquine fashion, that journey is performed so 
constantly, that only some peculiarities in Alan's 
case make it worth noting at all. 

Few men have trodden the road to ruin with 
such a perfectly smooth and even pace ; there was 
no rush or hurry about it from beginning to end ; 
nothing like a crash to attract notice or scandal. 
He was known to bet high and play deep ; but no 
one spoke of him at the clubs as having lost an 
extraordinary stake on any one night, nor did the 
chroniclers of the Turf ever allude to him amongst 
those ' hit hard' on any single event. One destruc- 
tive element never showed itself throughout his 
career. It must have been gratifying to those 
much-abused Hetserse to reflect (do they ever reflect 
at all?) that none could charge any one of the 
sisterhood with having aided in Wyverne's downfall. 
Eeckless and extravagant as the son of Clinias, he 
escaped — at least Timandra. [More than one scruple, 
probably, helped him to maintain a continence 
which soon became so well-known, that the most 
persevering of feminine fowlers never thought of 
laying her snares in his way. Something might be 
ascribed to principles learnt at his dead mother's 
knee, which all the contagion of Bohemia failed 
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quite to efface — something to a chivalrous reverence 
for the sex, which withheld him from deliberately 
abetting in its open degradation — something to the 
pride of race, with which he was thoroughly imbued. 
He loved his ancient name too dearly, to see it 
dragged through the dust past the statue of Achilles, 
at the chariot- wheels of the fairest Phryne of them 
all. For once — hearing a story of human folly and 
frailty, you asked, 'Dove la donna ?' and waited in 
vain for a reply- 

K the Sirens failed to seduce Wyveme, that was 
about the only peril or temptation from which he 
escaped scathless. Profuse hospitality all the year 
round in London, Leicestershire, and at his home in 
the North, cost something ; a string of ten horses 
in training (besides yearlings and untried two-year- 
olds), which only won when their owner had backed 
something else heavily, cost more : backing other 
men's bills currenie calamo^ receiving no substantial 
considerations for so doing, cost most of all. Alan's 
bold, careless handwriting was as well known in a 
certain branch of commerce as the official signature 
on the Bank of England's notes. There was joy in 
Israel when they saw his autograph : Ezekiel and 
Solomon — most cautious of their tribe (those crack 
bill-discounters are always lineally descended, it 
would seem, from some prophet or king) — smacked 
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their bulbous lips in satisfaction as they clutched 
the paper bearing his endorsement : their keen eyes 
looked three months forward into futurity, and saw 
the spoil of the Egyptian secure. Alan's own re- 
sources, though rapidly diminishing, always sufficed 
his own wants ; but he never tired of paying these 
disinterested liabilities as long as his friends could 
furnish him with any decent excuse for his doing so: 
if the defaulter failed in making out even a shadow 
of a case, Wyverne still paid, but never consorted 
with him afterwards. Then the dark side of his 
character came out. Generous and kind-hearted to 
a fault, he was at times obstinate to relentlessness : 
slow to take oflFence or to suspect intentional injury, 
he was yet slower in forgiving or forgetting either : 
he did not trouble himself to detect the falsehood at 
the bottom of any tale of distress, but against im- 
posture carried with a high hand he set his face as 
it were a mill-stone. 

Hercules St. Levant (of the Chilian Cuirassiers) 
would tell you — if he could be brought to speak 
coherently on the subject — that he dates his ruin 
from the day when he miscalculated the extent of 
Sir Alan Wyverne's long-suffering or laziness. 
Surely, some of us can remember that wonderful 
copper Captain — the round, ringing tones tempting 
you with a point over the proper odds — the scarfs 
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and waistcoats blinding in their gorgeousness, so 
• loud ' that you heard them coming all the way up 
from the distance-post — the supernatural whiskers, 
whose sable volutes shaded his broad shoulders like 
the leaves of a talipat-palm ? Hercules was very 
successful at first: he must have started with a 
nominal capital, but he had plenty of courage, some 
judgment, and more luck ; so, by dint of industry, 
and now and then picking up crumbs from the table 
of those by whom the 'good things ' of the turf are 
shared, he contrived to ruffle it for awhile with the 
best of them. Men of mark and high estate would 
meet and hold communion with him — as they have 
done with deeper and darker villains — on the neutral 
ground at ' The Corner,' without caring to inquire 
too closely what Cacique had signed his commission, 
or on what foughten-fields the rainbow of his ribbons 
was won. With common* prudence he might have 
held his own till now. But St. Levant was a buc- 
caneer to the backbone : he spent his winnings as 
lavishly as any one of the young patricians whom 
he delighted to honour and imitate ; and took his 
ease in the sunshine, scorning to make the slightest 
provision for the season of the rains. It came at 
last, in an Epsom Summer Meeting. The adverse 
Fates had it all their own way there : several of the 
Captain's certainties were overturned, and several 
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promising 'plants'. were withered in their bud. It 
was the fourth ' day of rebuke and blasphemy/ and 
still the battle went hard against the Peruvian 
plunger. The Oaks dealt him the coup-de-grace : 
it was won by an extreme outsider. Hercules saw 
the number go up^ and staggered out of the enclo- 
sure like a drunken man^ with hardly breath enough 
left to hiss out a curse between his white lips. 
* Hecuba' was one of six that Wyverne had taken 
with him against the field for an even thousand : 
her name had never been mentioned in the betting 
at the time^ and Alan only selected her because he 
chanced to know her owner and breeder well. 

St. Levant was ruined horse-and-foot^ without 
power or hope of redemption : that one bet would 
just have pulled him through. Some pleasanter 
engagement had kept Wyverne away from The Cor- 
ner on the ' comparing day/ and with his usual care- 
lessness he had even omitted to send his book down 
by other hands: Hercules saw a last desperate 
chance, and grasped at it, as drowning men will do. 
He appeared at the settling with his well-known 
betting-book (gorgeous, like all his other belongings, 
in green morocco and gold), but Hecuba's name was 
replaced by the second favourite's. He chanced to 
have in his possession a fac-simile of the original 
volume, and had copied out, in the interim, every 
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bet it contained, with this one trifling alteration. 
The matter came before the authorities, of course. 
The discussion that ensued, though stormy (on one 
side) was very short and decisive: the swindler's 
foamy asseverations were shivered, like spray, on the 
granite of the other's calm, contemptuous firmness. 
The judges did not hesitate long in pronouncing 
against St. Levant their sentence of perpetual ban- 
ishment. All his piteous petitions addressed to 
Wyverne in after days to induce the latter to obtain 
a mitigation of the punishment, remained absolutely 
unanswered. There still survives — a pale, blurred 
shadow of his former self — as it were, the wraith of 
the Great Captain. We see occasionally a hirsute 
head rising above the sea of villanous figures and 
faces that seethe and serge against the rails of the 
enclosure : we catch glimpses of a meteoric waist- 
coat flashing through the surrounding seediness j and 
we hear a voice, thunderous as that of the elder 
Ajax, dominating the din of the meaner m6l6e ; but 
there is no reversal of his doom. The poor lost 
spirit must ramp and roar among the * welshers' of 
the outer darkness, for the paradise of the Bing is 
closed to him for evermore. 

Everybody — ^including the two or three friends 
who might hope to ride his horses — was sorry for 
Wyverne when a heavy fall over timber laid him 
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up^ quite early in the season, with a broken arm 
and collar-bone. The only pity was, that that for- 
tunate accident should not have happened three 
years earlier. The. indoor resources of a country- 
town, where all one^s associates hunt five days 
a-week at least, are limited. One morning Alan 
felt so bored, that the whim seized him to look 
into his affairs, and ascertain how he stood with the 
world : so he sent for his solicitor (as much for the 
sake of having some one to talk to as anything 
else), and went in at business with great patience 
and determination. The men who sat with him on 
the second evening after the lawyer's arrival, thought 
Wyverne looking paler and graver than usual, but 
he listened to their account of the run with appa- 
rently undiminished interest, and sympathized with 
his friends' mishaps or successes as cordially as ever. 
Only once his lips shook a little as he answered in 
the negative a question — ' If he felt in much pain V 
Yet that morning had been a sore trial both of 
brain and nerve. It is not a pleasant time, when 
you have to call for the reckoning of ten thousand 
follies and faults, and to pay it too — when the bitter 
quart d'heure de Rabelais is prolonged through 
days. 

Though they arrived then at a tolerably accurate 
idea of the state of Alan's finances, it took months 
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to complete the final arrangements. When every- 
thing in town and country that could well be sold 
had been disposed of^ Wyveme was left with a life- 
income of just as many hundreds a-year as he 
had started with thousands. But all his personal 
debts^ and liabilities incurred for others, were paid 
in full. The only absolute luxuries that he retained 
(with the exception of all the presents that he had 
ever received) were the two best hunters in his 
stud, and his grey Arab, ' Maimouna.' That residue 
might have been nearly doubled, if Alan would have 
consented to dismantle the Abbey. But he could 
not help looking upon its antique furniture and 
fittings in the light of heirlooms. He had added 
little to them when he came into his inheritance : 
he took nothing away when he lost it. So the 
great, grave mansion still retained its old-fashioned 
and somewhat faded magnificence ; and few changes, 
so far, were to be seen there, except that the grass 
grew long on the lawns, and the flowers wandered 
over the parterres at their own sweet will, and in- 
stead of thick reeks of unctuous smoke, only a thin 
blue line stole out modestly from two or three 
chimneys now and then in the shooting season. 
The game was still kept up, and the farmers watched 
it as jealously and zealously as if they had been 
keepers in their landlord's pay. 
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The sternest Stoic alive could scarcely have fallen 
into his new position more naturally^ or adapted 
himself to its requirements more gracefully, than 
did that gay, careless Epicurean. If he had any 
regrets for the irrevocable Past, he kept them to 
himself, and never wearied his friends for their sym- 
pathy or compassion ; he accused no one with refe- 
rence to his ruin ; I doubt if he even blamed him- 
self very severely. There was no more of recklessness 
in his conduct, than there was of despondency in his 
demeanour; but he comported himself exactly as 
you would expect to see a man do, of good birth 
and breeding, and average steadiness, born to a 
modest competency. His experience, brief as it 
was, might have taught him to be somewhat scep- 
tical as to the virtues of our human nature, more 
especially having regard to such trifles as truth and 
honesty; but no amount of punishment will beat 
wisdom or knowledge into a confirmed dunce or idler. 
His constitutional indolence may have had some- 
thing to say to it ; but to the last hour of his life 
Alan Wyveme never learnt to be suspicious, or 
sullen, or cynical. 

To be sure, the world in this case broke through 
an established rule, and behaved better to him when 
he was at the bottom of the wheel than it had ever 
done at the culminating point of his fortunes. There 
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seemed to be a general impression that he had been 
very badly treated by some ^ person or persons un- 
known/ and it became the fashion to compassionate 
Wyverne (in his absence) exceedingly. People who 
in former days met and parted from him quite in- 
diflFerently, found out suddenly that they had always 
been very fond of him, and contended as to who 
should attract him to their house in the hunting or 
shooting season. The Marquis of Montserrat, for 
instance, roused himself from where he lay, sur- 
rounded by every delight of a Mussulman^s paradise, 
in his summer palace by the Bosphorus, to send a 
sort of firman^ giving Alan powers of life and death 
over the keepers and coverts of all his territory 
marching with the lands of Wyverne Abbey; an 
instance of good- nature which was the more remark- 
able, inasmuch as the great Absentee not only carries 
laziness and selfishness to a pitch of sublimity, but 
has of late registered a vow against befriending any 
one under any circumstances whatever. This last 
and rather superfluous hardening process was brought 
about in this wise. 

Some years ago there appeared suddenly in the 
firmament of fashion a little star; no one knew 
whence it came — though it was supposed to have 
risen in the East ; and when, after twinkling brightly 
for a brief space, it shot down into utter darkness, 
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no one cared to ask whither it went. Mr. 
Richardson had advanced just so far in intimacy 
with the magnates of the land that they began to 
call him *Tom' (his Christian name was Walter)^ 
when the crash came^ and he subsided into nothing- 
ness. He lived upon that recollection^ and little 
else, for the remainder of his days. Yet one chance 
was given him. Wandering about the Continent, 
he met the Marquis of Montserrat. The mighty 
golden Crater and the poor shattered Amphora had 
once floated side by side, for a league or two, down 
the same stream. After a tite-a-tite dinner (the 
cdielettes a la Pompadour were a success), old recol- 
lections, or his own Clos Vougeot, made the peer's 
heart warm, and he bethought himself how he might 
serve the unlucky pauper. At last he said, 

'Tom, there is a regular establishment at Grand- 
manoir, and there always will be in my time, 
though I never mean to see it again. Go and live 
there; you'll be more comfortable than in lodgings, 
and save rent and firing besides. Make yourself 
quite at home; slay the venison; eat the fruit of 
the vine, and drink the juice thereof (the cellar 
ought to be well filled) ; and grow as fat as Jeshuriin, 
if you like. I only insist on one thing. Whether 
matters are going on well or ill in the house or out 
of it — don't bother me about them. I don't want 
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to hear a word on the subject. Is it settled 
so?' 

Toa may honey Tom Richardson's profuse thanks 
and his great joy and gladness at finding himself 
chatelain of Grandmanoir. The valetaUle treated 
him at first with no small kindness (he was a meek 
little man^ averse to giving unnecessary trouble)^ 
and for some months all went merrily. But before 
a year had passed there began to dawn on the 
stranger's mind suspicions^ which soon changed into 
certainties. There existed at Grandmanoir the most 
comprehensive and consistent system of robbery that 
could well be conceived. It would have been 
harder to find one honest menial there than ten 
saints in a City of the Plain. Everybody was in it^ 
from the agent and house-steward^ who plundered 
en prince, down to the scullion (fat^ but not foolish)^ 
who peculated en paysanne. There was commercial 
blood in Tom Richardson's veins^ and the sight of 
these enormous misdeeds vexed his righteous soul 
exceedingly. One day he could withhold himself no 
longer^ but sat down in a fury and wrote^ 

' My dear lord, — In spite of your prohibition, I 
feel it my duty/ &c. 

And so went through all the disagreeable details 
regularly. The reply came by return of post, 
though not exactly in the shape that he expected. 
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The steward came in with scant ceremony, an evil 
smile on his face (he probably guessed at the truth), 
charged with his lord's commands that the visitor 
should quit Grandmanoir before sunset and never 
return there. Thus rudely was broken the last of 
poor Tom's golden dreams. The Great Marquis, 
when the circumstances were alluded to, never could 
be brought to see any harshness in his own conduct, 
but spoke of his proUgi's rather plaintively as * an 
instance of human ingratitude that he was really not 
prepared for.' He did not give the species many 
chances of surprising him in that way again. 

If the chiefs of his tribe were ready to comfort 
and cherish the disabled ' brave,' now that he could 
no longer put on paint and plume, and go forth with 
them on the ' war* trail,' be sure that the matrons 
and maidens were yet more active and demonstrative 
in sympathy. There must be extraordinarily bad 
features in the case of distress that fails to secure 
feminine compassion ; except in a matrimonial point 
of view, otir sisters rarely consider a man deterio- 
rated because he is ruined. Though he was a 
general favourite in his set, Wyveme possessed many 
more real friends of the other sex than of his own. 
If there is anything in reciprocity, it was only fair 
that it should be so. Alan's reverence and affection 
for Womanhood in the abstract were so intense and 
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sincere^ as to be almost independent of individual 
attributes. His companion for the moment might 
be the homeliest^ humblest^ least attractive female 
jon can conceive ; but with the first word his tone 
and manner woald change and soften in a way that 
she could not but perceive^ even if she did not ap- 
preciate. Most of them did appreciate it^ though^ 
and this was the secret of his invariable and prover- 
bial success. Wyverne could like a woman honestly, 
and let her know it, without a thought of love, and 
could always render courtesy where admiration, or 
even respect, unfortunately, were out of the question. 
However good the sport might be in other ways, he 
considered the day comparatively lost in which the 
feminine element was wanting. While his comrades 
were resting for an hour before dinner— dead beat 
with seven hours' hard stalking in the corries of 
Ben-mac-Dhui — ^Alan would be found loitering about 
the door of the chief keeper's bothy, carrying on, 
under extreme difficulties of dialect, a flirtation on 
first principles with his orange-haired daughter. He 
seemed to derive some refreshment from the process, 
though the absence of a beard, and the (occasional) 
presence of a petticoat, were about the only dis- 
tinctive characteristics of her sex that the robust 
Oread could boast of. When the season was at the 
flood, he would spend hours of an afternoon in the 
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quiet twilight of a boudoir in Mayfair, by the side 
of an invalid's sofa. Sooth to say, that room held 
no ordinary attractions. Lady Rutherglen had been 
a famous beauty in the Waterloo year ; and though 
long illness had somewhat sharpened her delicate 
features, she still retained the low sweet voice and 
winning manner which had made wild work with 
the heart of the Great Czar (the imperial wooing 
was utterly wasted, for the witty, wayward Countess 
could guard her honour as well as the stupidest of 
Pamelas) : there was hardly a wrinkle on the little 
white hand, and the lovely silver hair looked softer 
and silkier now, than it had ever done in its golden 
prime. 

Sad and strange shapes of sin and sorrow cross 
our path sometimes, as we walk home from club or 
ball through the early morning. Saddest perhaps 
and strangest of all, is the spectacle of one of God's 
creatures, unsexed and deformed by passion and 
fiery liquor, struggling in blind undiscriminating 
rage, and shrieking out defiance alike of &iends and 
foes. The Menad ceased to be romantic when the 
.Great Pan died. Erigone may be magnificent on 
canvas, but even Beranger failed in making her 
attractive on paper : in flesh and blood she is simply 
repellent. Public sympathy would side rather with 
Pentheus nowadays than with his cruelly convivial 
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mother ; and we hold the disguise of drink to be the 
least becoming of all Myrrha^s masquerades. Such 
a sight affected Wyverne with a disgust and pain 
that few men could have fully appreciated ; but he 
rarely woidd pass by without an attempt at media- 
tion. They say that his kind, gentle voice was 
almost magical in its soothing power. The exaspe- 
rated guardian of the night would relax the rough- 
ness of his grasp ; and the ' strayed reveller^ would 
subside from shrill fury into murmurs placable and 
plaintive, yielding, in spite of the devil that possessed 
her, to the charm of his cordial compassion and 
invincible courtesy. 

All things considered, womankind had rather a 
better reason for petting Alan than could be given 
for most of their whims. When his resources were 
almost unlimited, he was always so perfectly regard- 
less of time and trouble and cost in endeavouring to 
gratify even their unexpressed wishes, that it was no 
wonder if, when the positions were reversed, he 
began to reap his reward, and found out that he had 
laid up treasure against the time of need. 

I have said more than enough to give you some 
insight into a character in which the elements of 
hardness and ductility, passionate impidse and con- 
summate coolness, recklessness and self-control, were 
strangely .mingled^ like the gold^ brass, iron, and 
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clay in the frame of the giant Image that stood 
beside the prophet in his trance^ on the banks of 
^ the great river Hiddekel/ 

With all his faults and failings, Hubert Vavasour 
would have chosen him out of broad England for a 
son-in-law. Lady Mildred thought that such a 
bridal dress would become her daughter worse than 
a winding-sheet. 

Which of the two was right ? Probably neither. 
There is little wisdom in extremes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GIFTS OF A GREEK. 

WHEN Helen came into the cedar drawing-room 
(the place of assembly before dinner) she found 
her father alone. His face was rather thoughtful and 
grave, but it brightened as she came quickly to his 
side, and nothing but intense love and tenderness 
remained, when she rested her clasped hands on his 
shoulder, and looked up at him with a deepened 
rose colour on her cheek, and a question in her 
great, earnest eyes. If she had dreaded the meet- 
ing, all fear would have vanished even before the 
strong, true arm circled her waist, and the kind, 
honest voice that had never yet lied to man or 
woman murmured ' God bless you, my own darling!* 
Helen felt happier and safer then, than when she 
rose from receiving her mother's more elaborate 
caress and benediction. 

Nothing, surely, can be more natural or justifi- 
able under such circumstances than a paternal em- 
brace ; therefore there was no particular reason for 
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those two starting apart^ with rather a guilty and 
conscience-stricken expression of countenance^ when 
the door opened^ and Lady Mildred glided in with 
the even noiseless step and languid grace that all 
her friends knew so well^ and some admired so much. 
The appearance of things did not greatly please her^ 
neither did it trouble her much. She had a high 
opinion of her own resources, and a very poor one 
of the talents against which she meant to contend ; 
so she regarded the signs of coalition before her 
with the same contemptuous indifference that a 
minister (with a safe majority) would display^ when 
the Opposition threatens a division, or that a con- 
summate billiard-player would feel, when his anta- 
gonist (to whom he gives ten points under the 
proper odds) makes a grand but unproductive 
fluke. 

As a rule, unless her adversary was extraordi- 
narily skilful or vicious, that»- accomplished duellist 
preferred taking his fire; so on this occasion Hubert 
Vavasour had to speak first* He came to time 
gallantly, though rather nervously. 

' You have heard what these foolish children have 
been doing and saying this afternoon, mamma? I 
suppose they ought to be scolded or sent to bed 
supperless, or otherwise chastised; but I cannot 
play the stern father, and you don't look much like 
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Mother Hubbard. We were foolish and childish 
once, Mildred ; surely you remember V 

If his own life or fortunes had been at stake^ 
there would not have been half such pitiful pleading 
in his eyes and his tone. 

Lady Mildred's memory was unusually retentive, 
but it did not accuse her of any such weakness. 
Her imagination must have been tasked before she 
could have pleaded guilty; nevertheless she called 
up a little conscious look with admirable success, 
and smiled with infinite sweetness. Perhaps there 
was the faintest sarcastic inflexion in the first few 
words of her reply, but it needed a sharper ear to 
detect it than either her husband or daughter 
owned. 

* Dear Hubert, you are growing romantic yourself 
again, or you would scarcely call Alan a child. If 
he is one, he is very wise for his years. But on the 
principle of love levelling everything, I suppose all 
ages are the same when people forget to be prudent. 
Of course it was a great surprise to me. I can 
hardly realize it yet ; but — has not Helen told you ? 
I do approve more than I ought to do, and I hope 
and pray that good may come of it to both of them. 
I love Alan nearly as well as I do my own Helen, 
and she and you know how dearly that is.' 

She wound her arm round her daughter's waist 
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as she spoke^ and drew her close till the two soft 
cheeks met. It was the prettiest pose you can fancy 
— nothing theatrical or affected about it — enough of 
tender abandon to satisfy the most fastidious critic 
of attitudes — beautifully maternal without being 
'gushingly' demonstrative; but not a hair in 'my 
lady's' careful braids was ruffled^ nor a fold in her 
perfect dress disarranged. The embrace was still in 
progress, when the door opened again and Alan 
Wyveme joined them, only preceding by a few 
seconds the announcement of dinner. It is just 
possible that the caress might have ended more 
abruptly, if one ear in the cedar drawing-room had 
not been quick enough to distinguish his footstep 
from that of the Chief Butler — a portly man, with a 
grand and goodly presence, in his gait sedate and 
solemn— who ever bore himself with the decent dig- 
nity befitting one long in authority, conscious of 
virtue, and weighing seventeen stone. 

Nevertheless Lady Mildred's knowledge of her 
nephew's character made her aware, that it would 
not answer to try with him the line of strategy which 
might succeed with her husband and daughter. It 
was very unlikely that he would be taken in by the 
feint of unconditional surrender. Alan had not 
devoted himself to the society of womankind for so 
many years, without acquiring a certain insight into 
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their charming wiles. It was very easy to persuade, 
but wonderfully difficult to delude him. She did 
not like him the worse for that; indeed she only 
spoke the truth when she said he was one of her 
chief favourites. Under any other circumstances 
she would have grudged neither time nor trouble to 
serve him, either by gratifying his wishes or advancing 
hi9 fortunes, and perhaps really regretted the stern 
political necessity which made it an imperative duty 
to foil him if possible. Her game now was the 
temporising one — to treat, but under protest. She 
looked up once in Alan^s face as she leant on his 
arm on their way to the dining-room. That glance 
was meant to combine affection with a slight tinge 
of reproach, but a gleam of covert amusement in her 
eyes almost spoilt the intended effect. Lady Mildred 
had a strong sense of humour, and, after the first 
vexation was over, she could not help laughing at 
her own carelessness and want of prevision. The 
fact was, she believed Wy venae capable of any amount 
of flirtation with any creature wearing a kirtle; but, 
with regard to serious matrimonial intentions, she 
had held him safe as if he had been vowed to celibacy; 
in default of a better, she would have allowed him 
on an emergency to play chaperon to Helen. Lo, 
the sheep-dog not only proved faithless to his trust, 
but was trying to make off with the flower of the 
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flock, leaving its mistress to siug — with the ' lass of 
the Cowdenknowes' — 

Ere he had taken the lamb he did, 
I had lieve he had taken them a*. 

They were rather a quiet quartette at dinner, 
Helen was by no means sentimental, nor did she 
think it the least necessary to be nervous, even 
under the peculiar circumstances ; her colour, perhaps, 
deepened occasionally by a shade or two, without 
any obvious reason, and the long shadowing lashes 
swept down over her eyes more frequently than 
usual, as if desirous of veiling their extraordinary 
brilliancy ; beyond these, there were no outward and 
visible signs of perturbation, past or present; her 
accomplice's face was a study for its perfect inno- 
cence and calmness. Nevertheless, neither was quite 
equal to the eflbrt of discussing utterly uninteresting 
subjects quite unconcernedly j both had a good deal 
to think of, and one had a good deal to prepare for, 
Hubert Vavasour was cheerful and happy enough, 
apparently, but he only talked by fits and starts; so 
that it devolved on ' my lady' to defray the expenses 
of the conversation. She performed her part with 
infinite tact and delicacy; it was only the fact of 
her so rarely taking any trouble of the sort in a 
strictly domestic circle (she thought it quite enough, 
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there^ to submit to be amused)^ that caused the effort 
to be observable. 

It would be just as easy to make a dam-head of 
sand water-tight^ as to prevent the knowledge of an 
event very interesting to one of its members, per- 
colating through a large household within a few 
hours after it has happened. You may not see the 
precise spot where the water soaks through, and you 
may never discover the precise channel by which 
the intelligence is circulating; but there is the 
fact, and a very provoking one too, sometimes. It 
is unnecessary to say, that the probable engagement 
of the cousins formed the prominent subject of dis- 
cussion that night in the steward^s room, though of 
the circumstances of the fianqailles everybody was 
profoundly ignorant. Of course, Alan could not be 
closeted with his uncle, and Helen with her mother, 
immediately after returning from a tSte^ct-tSte ride, 
without the domestics drawing their own conclu- 
sions — to say nothing of the traces of emotion, which 
perhaps even that haughty demoiselle failed to dis- 
semble from the quick-witted Pauline. 

The Chief Butler (before alluded to) during a 
quarter of a century's servitude in the family had 
acquired, besides a comfortable competence and con- 
siderable corpulence, a certain astrological talent 
with regard to the signs of the times showing them- 
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selves within his limited horizon. He was faithful^ 
too, after his fashion ; but — ^loving his master much 
—he honoured his mistress more, and was ever 
especially careful to ascertain how the wind blew 
from that quarter. He was wont to preside over 
his little parliament like Zeus over the Olympian 
conclave ; hearkening to, encouraging, and, if need 
were, controlling the opinions of the minor deities ; 
on such occasions his words were few, but full of 
weight and wisdom. He waited now till, after long 
discussion, the majority decided that ' it would be a 
very nice match, and suitable everyways ' (a femi- 
nine voice remarking ^ What did it matter about 
fortune ? Sir Alan was good enough for a duchess') ; 
then, slowly and solemnly, said the portly Thunderer : 
' It may be a match, and it mayn't be a match. 
Fve nothing to say against Sir Alan, and I wish 
him well ; but there'll be some curious games up, 
or Pm mistaken. I doubt my lady ain't altogether 
pleased about it — she was so uncommon pleasant 
at dinner I' 

as €(J>atf, oi o apa iraurcs aKrjv cycvouro cricDiqj 
Mv6ov dya<radfi€voi' fidXa yap Kparcp&s dyopcvcrtv. 

According to one proverb, ' No man is a hero to 
his own valet ;' another tells us, ' Bystanders see 
most of the game.' Combining these two, we may 
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guess how it is that the deepest politicians of private 
life do not always succeed in blinding the eyes of 
their own domestics, however great an interest they 
may have in doing so. Perhaps a rash and quite 
unfounded contempt for the auricular and mental 
capacities of a most intelligent class may sometimes 
help to throw them oflF their guard; though the 
proudest lionne of our democratic day would hardly 
care to emulate the cynicism of that exalted dame 
(she was nearly allied to the Great Monarch) who, 
when discovered in her bath receiving her chocolate 
from the hands of a gigantic lacquey, replied to her 
friend^sjremonstrance — ^Et tu appelles qa un homme?^ 

The Squire of Dene was not so clearsighted as 
his major-domo : indeed, that pleasant habit of con- 
templating things in general through a roseate 
medium is apt to lead one into errors with regard 
to objects distant or near. He thought the aspect 
of affairs decidedly favourable ; so, when they were 
alone again, he looked across the table at Wyverne 
with a smile full of hope and intelligence — draining 
at the same time his first beaker of claret with a 
gusto not entirely to be ascribed to the flavour of 
the rare ^34. 

^ I drink to our castle in Spain,^ he said ; * it 
seems to me the first stone has been laid auspi- 
ciously/ 
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The other filled a bumper very slowly, and drained 
it deliberately, before he replied. Surely it was 
more that curious presentiment of some counter- 
balancing evil in the dim background, which so 
often accompanies great and unexpected happiness, 
than any intuitive knowledge of the real state of 
things, which prompted the half-sigh — ^not smothered 
so soon but that Vavasour^s ear caught it 'flying/ 

' It is almost too good to be true. Uncle Hubert. 
I^m modest about my own merits; and I think I 
know pretty well by this time how much luck I 
ought to expect. Would it not be wrong to reckon 
on winning such a prize as that, without some 
trouble, and toil, and anxiety? I confess I don't 
like these very 'gay* mornings; the clouds are 
strangely apt to gather before noon, and one often 
gets drenched before sunset/ 

During the short interval that had elapsed since 
the first confidence was made, the Squire had signed 
in his own mind a treaty with his nephew, ofiensive 
and defensive ; he had identified himself so tho- 
roughly with the latter's interests, that it provoked 
him a good deal now to meet with something like 
despondency; he had counted on an exhilaration at 
least equal to his own. 

' Your poetical vein fails you, Alan ; you are 
scarcely so happy in your similes as you were three 
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hoars ago. That's rather a threadbare one^ and 
certainly not worthy of the oecasion ; it isnH trae^ 
dther, as you would find if your habits were more 
matutinal. I don't think you know much about 
your own merits, or about ' my lady's ' intentions ; 
perhaps you do injustice to both. Bat — simply to 
gratify you — we will suppose the worst; suppose 
that she is hostile, and only hiding her game. Well, 
I believe there is such a thing as paternal authority, 
though mine has been in abeyance ever since Max 
was born : I think I should be equal to exercising 
it if we came to extremities. When all one's other 
possessions are encumbered, there would be a certain 
•atis£EU^ion in disposing of a daughter. I'm not 
aware that any one holds a mortgage on Helen.' 

Now Hubert Vavasour spoke in perfect sincerity 
and singleness of heart, when he thus purposed to 
assert a suzerainty quite as unreal as the kingdom 
of Jerusalem or the bishopric of Westminster. His 
chances of success in such a reactionary movement 
would have been about equal to those of a modern 
French proprietor who, at the marriage of one of his 
tenants, should attempt to revive those curious seig- 
norial rights, used or abused four centuries ago by 
Oilles de Bets and his compeers. Alan could not 
but admire the audacity of the resolve; but his 
sense of the absurd was touched when he reflected 
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on the utter impossibility of its accomplishment. 
Perhaps this last feeling helped to dispel the gloom 
which gathered on his face ; at any rate^ his smile 
was gay enough now to satisfy his sanguine confede- 
rate. 

' I should like to know the man, uncle Hubert/ 
he said^ ' who would persist in being suspicious or 
misanthropical after talking to you for ten minutes. 
I am not such a natural curiosity. ' Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof:' that's the only sound 
and remunerative philosophy, after all. There has 
been nothing but good in this day; so I don't 
know what ungracious or ungrateful devil possessed 
me : but you have fairly exorcised him. Let us do 
as our fathers did — ^burn our galleys, advance our 
gonfalon, and cry — * Dex nous aide P ' 

' That's more like the old form,' Vavasour re- 
plied ; ' say no more about it now. The claret 
stands with you ; don't linger over it to-night, I 
fancy we are waited for.' 

Wyveme's first glance on entering the drawing- 
room searched for his cousin ; he was rather relieved 
than otherwise at not finding her there; he felt 
that the difficulties of the next half hour were best 
encountered alone. Lady Mildred was reclining on 
her usual sofa; close to it, and just within easy 
ear-shot of the cushion supporting her head, was 
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placed a Tery low and loxorioiis arm-chair. ' Mj 
ladj' was erer coiisiderate as to the personal comfort 
of her Tictims^ and took especial care that they 
should not be galled by the ropes that bound them 
to the stake ; actings I suppose, on the same bene- 
volent principle which prompts the Spaniard to deny 
nothing to those who must die by the garotte on 
the morrow. 

The proximity was ominous, and &r too significant 
to be imintentionaL The instant Alan saw that 
chair, he guessed for what use it was destined, not 
without a slight apprehensive thrill. Just so may 
some forlorn Scottish damsel of the last century, 
whose flaxen locks snood might nerer braid again, 
have shivered in the cold white penance-sheet, re- 
cognising the awful Stool on which she was to ' dree 
her doom.' Nevertheless, he accepted the position 
very gallantly and gracefully, sinking down easily 
into the causeuse and nestling comfortably into its 
cushions^ without any affectation of eagerness or be- 
trayal of reluctance. As he took up Lady Alildred^s 
little soft hand and kissed it, his natural caressing 
manner was tempered by a shade of old-fashioned 
courtesy; and even that calm intrigante for the 
moment was not exempt from the influence of a 
dangerous fascination. Do not, however, do her 
the injustice to suppose that she once relented 
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in her set purpose, or faltered one whit in its 
execution. 

It would savour somewhat of repetition, and 
simply bore you, if all the conversation that ensued 
were given in detail. ' My lady^s* line was perfect 
frankness and candour. She alluded pleasantly to 
the great matrimonial fortunes that she had pro- 
jected for Helen, and confessed — pleasantly, too — 
her conviction that the alliance now contemplated 
was perfectly imprudent, and in a worldly point of 
view altogether undesirable ; she dilated rather more 
at length on the affection for Alan, indulgence to 
Helen, &c. &c., which induced the parents to over- 
look all such objections, and to give their conditional 
consent; but even on this point she was not 
oratorical or prosy. Nevertheless her hearer was 
quite aware that there was some more serious 
obstacle kept in the background ; all these prelimi- 
nary observations were so many shots to try the 
distance ; the battery did not take him by surprise 
when it opened in earnest, 

' Alan, I know it must bore you, now that Helen 
has come downstairs, to be obliged to listen ioMadame 
Mire ; it is very good of you not to show it : be 
patient a little longer. I must make you look at 
one side of the question that has escaped you, so 
far, I think ; it is so important to the happiness of 
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both of you, that you should see your way clearly. 
I am not much afraid of your getting into difficul- 
ties again, your lesson has been sharp enough to 
cure you of extravagance ; but there are embarrass- 
ments worse than any financial ones, which are only 
tiresome and annoying, after all. My dear nephew 
— ^has it occurred to you yet, that in changing your 
vie de garqon, you will have to economize in more 
ways than one, and wear some chains, though they 
may be light and silken V 

' I've hardly had time to realize the position. Aunt 
Mildred,* Wyverne answered, 'but I am conscious 
of a perfect flower-show of good resolutions, bud- 
ding and blossoming already. While I was dressing, 
I was considering how I could best get rid of my 
hunters, and I have almost decided where to place 
them,' 

*You are too eager in beginning self-denial,' 
Lady Mildred said ; ' perhaps it will not be necessary 
to part with your horses this season. But you must 
settle your future establishment with Helen and 
your uncle. / was thinking of some other favourite 
pursuits of yours — of handsomer and more dangerous 
creatures than Red Lancer — though I suppose he is 
a picture of a horse, and it always makes me shiver 
to see him rear. You may be angry with me, and 
call me prudish or puritanical if you like ; but I 
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must say it. Alan— do you know that I consider 
you the most confirmed and incorrigible flirt of my 
acquaintance ?' 

To apply to the speaker either of the two epithets 
she deprecated would have been simply impossible. 
Her bright eyes sparkled with a malicious amuse- 
ment and gay triumph^ as she marked the efiects of 
her words in the quaint look of contrition mingled 
with perplexity which overspread Wyveme's face — • 
usually so Imperturbable. For once in his life^ he 
felt fairly at a loss for a reply. Those general accu- 
sations are remarkably hard to meet^ even when one 
is conscious of innocence; but woe to the respon- 
dent, if the faintest shadow of self-conviction hangs 
over his guilty head ! The adverse advocate sees 
the weak point in a moment, and bears down on 
his victim with the full flood of indignant eloquence, 
exulting in a verdict already secured. 

On this occasion, however. Lady Mildred did not 
seem inclined to press her advantage; she inter- 
rupted Alan's attempt at a disclaimer, before his 
embarrassment could become painful. 

' Don't look so dreadfully penitent : you make 
me laugh when I am quite determined to be grave. 
I did not mean to impute to you any dark crimi- 
nality. Up to the present time, perhaps, that 
general devotion has been rather useful in keeping 
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you out of serious scrapes : you certainly have been 
singularly fortunate in that way — or wonderfully 
discreet. Besides^ I don't mean to lecture you : it 
is a peculiarity in Helen's character, not in yours, 
that makes me give you this warning. I suppose 
you have guessed that she is capable of strong 
attachments; but you have no idea how exacting 
she is of undivided love in return. She has only 
had friendships (and very few of these) to deal with 
so far : but I remember her fretting for days, because 
her favourite governess would not give up correspond- 
ing with some school friend whom Helen had never 
seen, but had magnified into a rival. It is no use dis- 
guising the truth from you, when I cannot disguise it 
from myself, much as I love my pet. You would not 
like her to be faultless ? Helen is not captious or sus- 
picious ; but she is absurdly jealous, sometimes. I 
cannot conceive how she learnt to be so : she cer- 
tainly did not inherit the weakness from her father 
or me. I believe she would begin to hate a dog or 
a horse, if you made it too great a favourite ; and 
words or looks of yours — perhaps quite innocent 
and meaningless — might make her more miserable 
than I can bear to think of. Dear Alan, it tires 
me more to sermonize, than it bores you to be forced 
to listen ; but what would you have ? If a mother 
has any duties at all, it must be one of them to 
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speak when danger threatens her own child and 
another whom she loves almost as dearly/ 

A peculiarity of ' my lady's^ parables was, that 
not only were they always plausible and probable, 
but they generally contained an element of truth 
and a slight foundation of fact : it made the decep- 
tion more dangerous, because more difficult to 
detect. Really scientific coiners do not grudge a 
certain expense of pure silver to mix with the base 
metal : it adds so much sharpness to the outline 
and clearness to the ring. 

So, though Alan had never till this moment heard 
of that defect in his fair cousin's character, he was 
by no means inclined to disbelieve entirely in its 
existence now ; simply because he knew his aunt 
too well, to suppose that she would venture upon 
an utter fiction which would refute itself in a very 
short time. Most men would be somewhat dis- 
quieted by the revelation of a phase in their 
fianci^s disposition, which is likely to interfere 
materially with domestic comfort and peace : but it 
troubled Wy verne wonderfully little. Whatever her 
mother might say or insinuate, he could not believe 
that the proud, beautiful eyes woul^ ever conde- 
scend to show signs of unworthy or vulgar passions. 
He knew that Helen was too frank and impetuous 
to keep a suspicion concealed for half-an-hour \ and 
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he felt that he could rely on himself for not giving 
her serious cause of uneasiness. It was rather a 
conviction that he was losing ground every moment, 
slowly but surely, as his adversary's game developed 
itself, that made his face very grave as he answered, 
though he was calm and self-possessed again as 
ever — 

'You don't expect me to be so conceited as to 
allow all you implicate, Aunt Mildred? Still, I 
fear I cannot deny that I have found many of your 
sex very charming, and that I have not always re- 
frained from confiding the fact to the parties most 
interested in hearing it. (I rather pride myself on 
that circumlocution !) But, you know, I was never 
bound over to keep the peace till now. I think I 
can give fair securities, though not very substantial 
ones. Remember, I pledge all my hopes of happi- 
ness — of happiness greater than I ever dreamt would 
fall in my way. I don't think I should risk them 
lightly. I cannot tell when I began to love Helen; 
but I know that for months past the temptation has 
been growing stronger which vanquished me to-day : 
for months past it has made me proud to compare 
her with all the women I have ever admired (you 
say. Aunt Mildred, their name is legion), and to 
feel that not one could stand the comparison for an 
instant. That ought to be a safeguard, surely. 
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against other enchantments? I can hardly fancy 
Helen playing Zara ; yet^ if the whim should seize 
her^ I think it would be easy to prove to her that 
the part did not suit her at all. It is not my way 
to be prodigal of professions ; but I am certain of 
one thing : there is no imaginable friendship or ac- 
quaintance — ^past, present, or to come — that I woidd 
not give up to spare that child ten minutes' un- 
happiness ; and I should not call it a sacrifice. You 
are right to be distrustful when so much is at 
stake; but, on my faith and honour, I have no 
fears.' 

The clear dark eyes were fastened on Lady MiU 
dred's inscrutable face very earnestly, as if beseech- 
ing that at least truth might be answered by truth. 
The trained glance of that great diplomatist did not 
care to meet the challenge : it must needs have 
quailed. I would not affirm that a momentary 
compunction did not assail her just then, while she 
did justice, in thought, to the kind, generous nature 
of the man she had determined to betray. It be- 
hoves the historian to be impartial, and not to attri- 
bute an ideal perfection even to his pet politician. 
The Prince of Benevento himself might be pardoned 
for indulging in a brief self-reproach, after maligning 
his own daughter and lying to her accepted lover, 
within the same half-hour. When Lady Mildred 
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spoke again^ her voice, always low and musical, was 
unusually gentle and subdued. 

' I am not so unkind or unjust as you seem to 
think, Alan. I do believe thoroughly in your sin- 
cerity now, and I am sure you will try your very 
utmost at all times to make Helen happy. I don't 
mean to say that it will be necessary to set a watch 
on your lips, and measure out the common attentions 
of civilized life by the phrase : the constraint would 
be too absurdly evident, if you were to become 
formal ! Nor can I suggest, at this moment, any 
one acquaintance that it would be better you should 
sacrifice : your own good sense will tell you when 
and where to be careful and guarded. But I do 
wish that both you and Helen should try how far 
you are suited to each other, before you take the 
one step in life which cannot be recalled. Re- 
member how very young she is. You cannot call 
me unreasonable if I ask one year's delay before we 
fix the day for your marriage V 

It came at last — that cunning thrust under the 
guard, impossible to evade, difficult to parry, which 
the fair gladiator had be en meditating from the very 
outset of her graceful sword-play : all the feints of 
'breaking ground' had no end or object but this. 
At those last words Wyveme set his lips slightly, 
and drew himself together with the involuntary 
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movement which is — not shrinking, just as a fencer 
might do touched sharply in mid-cbest by bis oppo- 
nent's foil. Twelve months — not a long delay, 
surely — scarcely more than would be required to 
complete the settlements, trousseatuv, and other pre- 
liminaries for some matches that we wot of, especially 
if a great house is to be swept and garnished, before 
the bride is brought home. Alan might have thought 
about some such preparations years ago ; now — he 
only thought that, whatever forces Lady Mildred 
might have in reserve would all be marshalled in 
their place before half the probationary year had 
passed. 

But her position was perfectly safe and unassail- 
able. When a prospective mother-in-law consents 
to ignore a suitor's social and financial disadvantages, 
he cannot well quarrel with her for endeavouring 
to make sure that the damsel's affections are not 
morally misplaced : of course her domestic prospects 
ought to be bright, in proportion as her worldly 
ones are gloomy. The aspirant may have a private 
surmise, amounting almost to a certainty, that he is 
being unfairly dealt with. He may murmur to 
himself that, if he had been a marquis or a mil- 
lionaire, the maternal scruples would have been mute; 
but it would show sad lack of wisdom to express 
such feelinsrs aloud. If the case were to come on 
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for trial, no judge or jury in England would give 
the plaintiff a verdict. He would not only lose his 
cause, but get 'committed for contempt of court/ 
and incur all sorts of vague pains and penalties, 
besides being held up as a phenomenon of ingrati- 
tude, and a warning to his fellows for the remainder 
of his natural life. Most men, who come to grief 
under such circumstances, will find their position 
disagreeable enough, even without the perpetual 
punishment of the pillory. 

Yes, reason, if not right, was on ' my lady's' side ; 
and she was perfectly aware of her advantage ; for 
her eyes met Wyverne's steadily enough now as she 
waited for his reply. 

The latter had reckoned so fully on meeting with 
opposition somewhere in this quarter, that it is doubt- 
ful if he was exactly disappointed at the turn the 
conversation had lately taken ; though perhaps, as a 
matter of taste, he would have preferred more overt 
antagonism and obstacles more tangible to grapple 
with. At any rate, there was not a trace of suUen- 
ness or vexation in his manner when he spoke. 

'I should have thought it unreasonable if you had 
made my probation as long as Jacob's, Aunt Mil- 
dred ; simply because the span of life is greatly 
contracted since the patriarchal times, and every- 
thing ought to go by comparison. It would not so 
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mucli matter to Helen ; for^ as you say^ she is very 
young : she will only be in the prime of her beauty 
when my hair is grey. But I confess I should like 
to reap the reward of patience before I pass middle- 
age. Men seem to appreciate so few things then, that 
I doubt if one would even enjoy domestic happiness 
thoroughly. No ; I donH think you at all exacting 
or oyer-cautious ; and I will bide my time with a 
tranquillity that shall be edifying. I never found a 
year very long yet, and I shall have so much to do 
and to think of during the present one that I shall 
have no time to be discontented/ 

Lady Mildred smiled on the speaker sweetly and 
gratefully, but the keen, anxious^ business-like look 
still lingered in her eyes. 

'Thank you so very much, dear Alan,' she 
whispered, ' you have behaved perfectly throughout, 
just as I expected you would' (she spoke truth, there). 
' You will promise me, then, that the day of your 
marriage shall not be actually fixed till the year has 
passed ? You know your uncle is rather impetuous, 
and not very prudent ; I should not wonder if he 
were to try to precipitate matters, and that would 
involve discussions. Now I never could bear dis- 
cussions, even when my nerves were stronger than 
they are ; I think they grow worse every day. If 
you promise, I shall have nothing of this sort to 
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fear. You will not refuse me this, because it looks 
like a selfish request?' 

I have the pleasure of knowing, very slightly, a 
Companion of the Order of Valour who carried the 
colours of his regiment at the Alma — ^it was his 
' baptism of fire/ At the most critical moment of 
the day, when the troops were struggling desperately 
np 'the terrible hill-side/ somewhat disordered by 
the vineyards and broken ground ; when the Guards 
were reeling and staggering under the deadly hail 
that beat right in their faces ; the man I speak of 
turned to the comrade nearest to him and re- 
marked, 

'Do you suppose they always shoot as fast as 
this, Charley? I dare say it's the correct thing, 
though/ 

They say his manner was as listless and uncon- 
cerned as usual, with just a shade of diffidence and 
doubt, as if he had been consulting a diplomatic 
friend on some point of etiquette at a foreign Court. 
I have the happiness of knowing, very well, an 
officer in the sister service who has received a medal 
scarcely less glorious, for rescuing a sailor from 
drowning in the Indian Sea. They had had a con- 
tinuance of bad weather, and worse was coming up 
all round ; great lead-coloured billows weltered and 
heaved under their lee — foam- wreaths. breaking here 
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and there, to show where the strong ship had cloven 
a path through the sullen surges; there was the 
chance, too, of encountering one of two sharks 
which had been haunting them for days ; but I have 
heard that on Cis Hazlewood's face when he went 
over the bulwarks, there was the same expression of 
cheery confidence as it might have worn when he 
was diving for eggs at The Weirs. 

Now it is fair to presume, that both these men 
were endowed with courage and coolness to an ex- 
ceptional degree; but I very much doubt if, in 
perfect exemption from moral or physical fear, and 
in contempt for danger either in this world or the 
next (if the said peril stood in her path). Lady 
Mildred might not have matched the pair. When 
the Vavasours were travelling in Wales, soon after 
their marriage, something broke as they were de- 
scending a long steep hill, and the horses bolted ; it 
was a very close question between life and death, 
till they were stopped by a couple of quarrymen just 
at the spot where the road turned sharp to the left 
over a high narrow archway ; no carriage going that 
pace could have weathered that comer, and the fall 
was thirty feet clear. The poor Welshmen certainly 
earned their rich reward, for they both went down, 
and were much bruised in the struggle, and one got 
lip with a broken collar-bone. When the horses 
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first broke away, ' my lady^ deigned to lay aside the 
book she was reading, but showed no other sign of 
interest in the proceedings, far less of discomposure* 
The Squire was once asked * how his wife behaved 
after it was all over V (that is generally considered 
the most trying time). 'She looked/ was the 
answer, ' precisely as if she had expected the episode 
all along ; as if it had formed part of the programme 
of our wedding tour that the horses should bolt on 
that particular hill, and be stopped at that very 
critical spot by those identical quarry men. It 
struck me that she praised and compassionated the 
poor fellow who was hurt, exactly as one might an 
acrobat who had met with an accident while per- 
forming for our amusement.^ 

You may judge from this fact, whether 'my 
lady^s' nerves were as weak and sensitive as she was 
pleased to represent them. But with all her wile 
and wariness, she was a thorough woman at heart ; 
and, as such, was not disposed to let a chance slip 
of turning to account the apparent bodily fragility 
which dissembled a very good constitution. Seldom, 
indeed, does maid or matron allow any small capital 
of the sort to lie long idle or profitless. Through- 
out all ages, despots have been found, anxious to 
drape their acts of oppression with a veil of reason 
and legality just dense enough for decency. In the 
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present case^ Lady Mildred brought forward a con- 
venient and colourable pretext for a fresh exaction ; 
she was rather indifferent as to its being received 
with implicit credit, for she knew that Alan was too 
kindly and courteous to contradict her. 

As it happened, Wyveme was not deceived for a 
moment ; but as the really important points of the 
hollow treaty were already decided, he did not think 
it worth while to hesitate over minor details. 

' You shall have all you ask without reservation/ 
he said, 'and ' thereto I plight my troth/ ' 

So they locked hands there — ^faith and falsehood 
— truth and treachery — the one, harbouring no 
thought that was not honest and tender ; the other, 
consistent to the last in her dark, pitiless scheming. 
Yet the woman's fingers were most cordial in their 
pressure, and they never shrank or trembled. 

It is pleasant to read of the retribution that de« 
soended on Brian de Bois-Guilbert, or Sir Aldiuger ; 
but poetical justice does not always assert itself so 
conveniently as in the lists at Templestowe. I 
wonder how often in the ordeal of battle, honour has 
gone down before dishonour, to the mocking echo of 
the herald's cry — ' God defend the right 4* 

Lady Mildred lay back on her sofa, with a long 
sigh of weariness which was not altc^ether feigned. 

'I will not keep you another instant,' she 
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whispered, ' Go to Helen^ and be as happy as yotr 
like ; you have earned that reward.' 

Miss Vavasour had been sitting all this while 
close to her father's side. The chair she had chosen 
was so low that her head could rest against his hand 
as it lay on the arm of the vast fauteuil. They had 
been very quiet^ those two, while the conference was 
proceeding, scarcely venturing to glance twice or 
thrice furtively in the direction of the dread divan ; 
but their whispered confidences were pleasant enough, 
if one might judge from Helen's beautiful blushes 
and the Squire's musical laugh breaking in at inter- 
vals, discreetly modulated and subdued. Both gazed 
anxiously in Alan's face as he drew near, trying to 
augur from its expression how he had sped. It told 
no tales ; for his brow was smooth and his smile 
serene, as if there were no such things in this world 
of ours as doubt, or distrust, or despondency. If he 
pould not hope to clear away all troublesome thorns 
from the path of the fair girl who had promised that 
day to trust him, he could at least spare her the 
pains of anticipation ; for her sake as well as his own 
be was determined to make the most of every hour 
of sunshine. Without going into particulars then, 
he succeeded in leaving an impression that Lady 
Mildred had shown herself more favourable to their 
wishes than could have been hoped for. Helen 
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irent to rest on that eventful nighty when childhood 
ended and her womanhood began, in a flutter oi 
happiness which lasted through her dreams. 

' While we live let us live/ How is this agree* 
able maxim to be carried out, if we are always 
looking forward into the Dark? There is little 
wisdom in the desperate philosophy which teaches 
men ' to eat and drink for to-morrow they die / 
but surely there is reason in taking, while we may, 
such moderate refreshment as may brace us for the 
perils and labours that the dawning jnay bring. Do 
you suppose that Teucer^s galleys clove less swiftly 
through the Egean, because their crews had feasted 
high in Salamis on the eve of exile ? I fancy those 
grim old sea-dogs at their last home revels — cutting 
deeper into the mighty chines, and dipping their 
grizzled beards into the black wine with a keener 
zest, while the cheery voice, clear and sonorous as if 
its owner had never known defeat or disaster, 

rings out 

— — fortes pejoraqae passi 
Mecum ssepe viri, uunc vino pellite curas : 
Cras ingens iterabimus saquor. 

The torches flare and swirl in the wind that is 
rising gustily ; there is a dull sullen booming outside 
familiar to the wanderers, for they have heard it ere 
this when every sinew was strained to keep them 
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clear of breakers on their lee ; they were met bj 
dark lowering faces when they sailed in through the 
harbour-month ; the populace — ^taught to call them 
traitors by the savage old childless king — is now 
raving for their blood. What matters it all ? They 
catch their leader's eye as he stands up in the midst, 
erect and dauntless, with the great gold crater in his 
gripe, and they laugh out loud in defiance; remem. 
bering storms they have weathered and foes they 
have tamed, and perils compared to which these are 
but child's-play. Would their prospects have looked 
better if they had sat down, with folded hands and 
covered heads, to complain of mortals and immortals, 
and miserably to make their moan ? Truly I think 
not. Now — ^when they cast off their moorings to- 
morrow — ^in despite of envious Pallas, we need not 
fear to wish the exiles * good speed.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GOLDEN DREAMS. 

THIRST Love I 

Do not they look and sound just as fresh as ever 
— those two pretty words ? And yet, they have been 
harder worked than the tritest of school copies^ by 
successive generations of romancists in prose and 
rhyme, from Anacreon and Sappho down to that 
more modem and practical enthusiast, who, in a 
simUe that must come home to every maid and 
matron in Belgravia (about five p.m. daily), exclaims, 
' A first love is like the first cup of tea — all others 
like the second.' The heresy were worse than 
Antinomian that would cavil at feelings allowed by 
common consent to be divinely delicious. Take 
warning by Tantalus ; beware of misbehaviour at the 
celestial table; when nectar and ambrosia are set 
before you, accept them gratefully, without discuss- 
ing too curiously their flavour. Perhaps it is best 
so; perhaps the children's plan is wisest — 'Open 
your mouth and shut your eyes/ 
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Why is it then that^ at this moment, I feel in- 
clined to be hypercritical and disparaging? Truly, 
there is no accounting for moods, any more than for 
tastes ; the claret last night was undeniable, and the 
morning weather (for a wonder) is perfect ; there is 
not a shadow of an excuse for evil tempers. Can it 
be that the pet theme has really been over-rated ; 
and will it turn out that, after all, there^s something 
quite as sweet in life as Love's youDg dream ? 

See — we have given the sacerrima verba every 
chance : they stand in a line by themselves, at the 
head of the chapter, producing a striking and rather 
pictorial effect. Pictorial — I wish the word had not 
been written, for association brings back the feeling 
with which we have looked on some late acquisitions 
to our National Gallery, procured at nearly their 
weight in gold. ' A good thing in its way, but— 
hardly worth the money.' It would be very difficult, 
I suppose, to convince our sisters that it is advan- 
tageous for man or woman to go through a certain 
amount of mild preparatory training, before either is 
brought out for the last grand match against Time, 
3hall we suggest to Amoret the bride, that Fideiio's 
affections, since they first gushed out from the remote 
fountain-head, have rippled and murmured — ^not un^ 
musically — through a dozen hvelets at least, caress-^ 
ing on the way several fragrant water-lilies and 
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delicate lady-ferns, before they poured a -fiill undi- 
vided volume into the One deep channel, through 
which (let us hope) they will flow on peacefully for 
evermore ? And then, shall we hint that she ought 
rather to rejoice thereat than chafe or complain? 
It were boldly — ^it were rashly done. However 
respectable our antecedents— if we could bring testi- 
monials to character signed by ten responsible house- 
wives (which I very much doubt if Sir Oalahad 
himself could have obtained) — the lady would in- 
fallibly inscribe our name, foremost, on the Black 
List of those dangerous and detrimental acquain- 
tances who were the bane of the Beloved's life, before 
she came — another Pucelle — to the rescue ; thence- 
forward we should certainly ' have our tea in a mug,' 
whenever these fair hands had to pour it. 

Yet, Madonna, if you would deign to look at the 
subject dispassionately, you could scarcely help per- 
ceiving that the very guilelessness and simplicity 
which make a First Love so charming and romantic, 
detract somewhat from its actual value. It is a very 
pleasant and charitable frame of mind,which ^hopeth 
all things and believeth all things ;^ but it involves 
a certain deficiency in discrimination and, I thinkj 
in appreciative power. The Object may possibly be 
superlative in beauty, goodness, or talent ; but what 
is our opinion worthy if we .have had no practical 
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experience of the other two degrees ? Unless the 
paired doves take flight at once to some uncolonized 
island in the Pacific^ 

And there securely bnild, and there 
Securely hatch their young — 

each must stand comparison^ in aftertime^ with other 
birds^ tame and wild^ whose plumage glistens with 
every gorgeous variety of colour^ whose notes sink 
and swell through all the scales of harmony. Then 
it is the old story over and over again. Madame 
Ste. Colombe does not care so much for modest 
merits and considers meekness rather a tame and 
insipid virtue^ since the keen black eyes of haughty^ 
handsome Count Aquila told her a flattering tale ; 
sober drab and fawn no longer seem a becoming 
apparel since Prince Percinet (the Duchesses favourite 
lory) dazzled her with his Court suit of crimson and 
gold. Her innocent consort never dreams, of course, 
of repining ; but he confesses to an intimate friend 
that cooing does sometimes sound rather monoto- 
nous : he heard a few days ago, for the first time, 
Lady Philomelle sing. Surely it were better to 
endure loneliness a little longer — ay, even till ' black 
turns grey* — than to discover that we are unworthily 
or unsuitably matched, when to change our mate 
would be a double sin. There are matrimonial mis- 
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takes enough. Heaven knows, made as it is; but, if 
every one were to marry their first love, a decade of 
Judges more untiring than Sir Cresswell would b^ 
insufficient to settle the differences of aspirants to 
dis*union. 

This is the ' wrong side of the stuff/ of course ; 
it would be easy to quote thousands of opposite in- 
stances— of the Anderson type — where no shadow of 
discontent has clouded a long life of happiness. 
Still, the danger remains : you can no more ignore 
it than you can any other disagreeable fact, or publiii 
nuisance ; but it will probably be lessened if one or 
both of the contracting parties have had practical 
experience enough to enable them to know their 
own minds once for all. The wise old Stagyrite, 
after discussing different sorts of courage, places 
high that of 'E/Aireipia : shall we not, too, honour 
and value most the Love which has been matured 
and educated by a course of preliminary and lighter 
experiments ? 

If we have wandered fer, through many gardens — 
finding in each flowers fragrant and beautiful, but 
never a one worthy to be placed in our breast— do 
we love her less, when we choose her at last — our 
own Provence Rose? Was it not well that we 
should review and admire other fair pictures wrought 
by the Great Artist, before we bought what we hold 
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to be His masterpiece^ at the price of all onr life's 
treasure? Had we not acquired some conning of 
the lapidary, by studying the properties of less 
precious gems, could we value your pure perfections 
aright, O Margarita, pearl of pearls ? 

(In spite of that last sentimental sentence, which, 
I swear, was elaborated solely as a peace-offering to 
Them, I feel a comfortable conviction of having left 
jfche prejudices of every feminine reader in precisely 
the same state as I found them when we broached 
the subject.) 

If you disagree entirely with these premises, you 
win hardly allow that Miss Vavasour's frame of mind 
was either correct or justifiable on this same August 
morning. It would be difiBicult to conceive any 
human being more thoroughly and perfectly happy. 
Yet it was not the bliss of iguorance, nor even 
of unconscious innocence. In some things the 
demoiselle was rather advanced for her years: she 
could form opinions of her own, for instance, and 
hold to them, pretty decidedly. Some of our 
maiden-recruits contrive to acquire a tolerable know- 
ledge of their regiment and its proceedings, before 
they actually join : they have probably several friends 
who have passed their drill ; and these are by no 
means loth to communicate any intelligence likely 
.to instruct or amuse the aspirant. So,, though Helen 
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had not yet been presented, few of the historiettes 
of the last two seasons (fitted for ears polite and 
virginal), had failed to reach her, directly or cir- 
cuitously. In more than one of these Alan 
Wyverne's name had figured prominently. Lady 
Mildred had not spoken unfairly or untruly when 
she characterized her daughter's temperament as 
somewhat jealous and exacting \ but the jealousy was 
not retrospective. Helen decided, very wisely, to 
bury the past, with its possible peccadilloes, and to 
accept her present position frankly, without one 
(irrih'e pensie. 

It seemed rather a pleasant position, too, as she 
9ate in the deep, cushioned recess of one of the oriel 
windows of the picture gallery; the play of light 
through the painted panes falling fitfully on the 
grand masses of her glossy hair, and lending a 
brighter flush to her fair cheek than even hap- 
piness could give it ; her clasped hands resting on 
her cousin's shoulder, as he half reclined on the 
black bear-skin at her feet— ^(Alan was decidedly 
Oriental in his choice of postures) — her head bent 
forward and low, so as to lose not one of many mur- 
mured words. Would it have been better if a sus* 
picion had crossed her mind, just then, that the 
voice she listened to was indebted possibly to long 
practice in similar scenes, for the dangerous melody 
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of its monotone? I think not; there is no falser 
principle than judging from results. 

The line of demarcation between the cousin and 
the lover is proverbially fidnt^ so much so indeed^ as 
sometimes to become quite imaginary. There is 
one advantage about this^ certainly; the transition 
into the affianced state is not so abrupt as to make 
either of the parties feel awkward or shy ; while on 
the other hand^ their transports are probably more 
moderate and rational. In the present case there 
was not much danger of extravagance in this way! 
Wyveme, as a rule, was the personification of tran- 
quillity, and Helen — ^though impulsive and quick 
tempered enough herself — held demonstrative dam- 
sels in very great scorn. Still it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to transcribe their conversation 
that morning, up to a certain point. 

Fortunately, one is not-ex{)ected to^ do anything 
of the kind. Where the story is meant to be melo- 
dramatic, it is necessary sometimes to give a good 
strong scene of passion and temptation, in which 
either guilt or innocence triumphs tremendously ; 
but the male writers of the present day seem pretty 
well agreed that it is best to leave domestic love 
passages (where everything is said and done under 
parental sanction) quite alone. An odd authoress 
or so does now and then attempt to give us a sort 
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of expurgated edition^ which is about as much like 
the reality^ as the midnight sun glimmering faintly 
over the North Cape resembles that which blazes 
over Sahanu You will observe^ that even those 
dauntless and unscrupulous French romanders of 
the physiological school rather shirk these scenes. 
Perhaps occasionally a curious melancholy feeling 
mingles with this our masculine reserve. It may' 
be that Mnemosyne (she can be stern enough^ at 
times^ you know) stands on the threshold of the 
half-open door and warns us back with uplifted 
finger ; it may be that of all in the book, we should 
have to draw hardest on our imagination for this 
particular chapter. In either case it would not be 
a very attractive one to have to begin. There is 
something dreary in sitting down to an elaborate 
description of luxuries or riches that have passed 
away from us long ago, or which have hitherto 
eluded us altogether. I am not inclined to laugh 
much at Mr. Scrivener's enthusiasm (he writes the 
* high-life ' tales for the Dustpan and other penny 
periodicals) when he dilates on the splendours of 
Lady Hermegild's boudoir, hung with mauve velvet * 
and silver, or on the glories of the Duke of Devorgoil's 
banquet, where everything is served on the purest 
gold profusely embossed with diamonds. He lingers 
over the details with an extraordinary gusto, and 
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goes into minutise which (if they were not grossly 
incorrect) would imply an intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with the scenes he describes. Now^ Mr. 
Scrivener^s father is a very meritorious grocer in the 
Tottenham Court-road, and the most aristocratic 
assembly Jack ever attended, was a party at Hack- 
ney, where (unfortunately for his prudence) he met 
his pretty little wife. But I know that he com- 
poses these gorgeous chapters in a close, stifling 
room, not much bigger or better furnished than that 
of Hogarth's poet, with the same wail of sickly chil- 
dren in his ears (the walls are like paper in those 
suburban lodgings) and with the notice lying on the 
mantelpiece that the acceptance comes due on Mon- 
day, which lie must mortgage his brains to meet. I 
think the incongruity is too sad to be absurd. 

Do you see the parallel ? Velvet and gold are 
comfortable and costly, but they are not the most 
precious trifles that a man may lose or win ; bills 
are very stubborn inconveniences, but there are 
debts yet harder to meet, on which we pay heavier 
usury. 

"Whether that pair in the picture-gallery made 
themselves in anywise ridiculous, either by word or 
deed, in the course of the morning, is a question 
between themselves and their consciences; for the 
only witnesses were the members of their ancestry 
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on the walls, who looked down on the proceedings 
with the polite indi£ference of well-bred people who 
had seen a good deal of that sort of business in 
their time, and have found out that * this too is 
vanity/ At the moment when we intrude on the 
tSte^a-tSte, its component parts were in a very deco- 
rous and rational condition ; in fact, they had re- 
solved themselves into a sort of committee of supply, 
and were discussing the financial affairs of the future. 
It was delightful to observe the perfect gravity and 
good faith with which they approached the subject ; 
though it would have been difficult to decide which 
of the two was most hopelessly and absolutely igno- 
rant of all matters pertaining to domestic economy. 
Wyverne was especially great on the point of re- 
trenchment, as far as his own personal expenses were 
concerned. 

' You have no idea how much I shall save by 
giving up hunting,' he was saying; 'I don't care 
nearly so much for it as I did, so it is hardly a 
sacrifice' (he really thought he was speaking the 
truth) ; ' my present stud is too small to be of much 
use, and I hate being mounted. So that's settled. 
I shall have no difficulty in getting rid of my horses ; 
Vesey will give me four hundred for Bed Lancer 
any day ; and Cuirassier ought to fetch three. Only 
fancy, Helen, what one will be able to do with seven 
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hundred sovereigns ! You must have a brougham 
to yourself^ even if we stay at the great house in 
town, and it will be useful in the country, for I sup- 
pose people will want us to dine with them some<^ 
times. We must have our saddle-horses of course— » 
Maimouna carries you beautifully already — ^I shall 
never let you give up riding, if only for the memory 
of yesterday afternoon ; and that will be all, besides 
the ponies that Uncle Hubert gave you on your last 
birthday/ 

'But, dear Alan,^ his cousin objected, 'it seems 
to me, all those horses will cost more to keep than 
your hunters do now ; for, you know, you always 
stay somewhere throughout the season, where they 
get board and lodging/ 

'Don't entangle yourself in calculations, child,' 
Wyverne answered ; ' you haven't an idea how ex- 
pensive hunting from other people's houses is ; send- 
ing on, costs a fortune. I should like you to see 
my accounts for last season' (he said this with 
intense gravity, just as if he had kept them regu- 
larly) ; ' I am certain I shall save two hundred a- 
year at the lowest computation. Yes, we can do it 
easily. I saw Harry Conway the other day (he 
married that pretty Kate Carlyon two years ago); 
he began telling me of his rectory in Herefordshire, 
what a lovely garden his wife had, and how all the 
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country admit'ed the Welsh ponies she drove. Now, 
I know their income does not touch six hundred 
pounds. We can double that, at all events, O 
cousin, cautious beyond your years I' 

The part of Dame Prudence was in reality so 
entirely foreign to Miss Yavasour^s nature and habits, 
that it amused her very much to play it, so she still 
tried to look solemn, but the laugh would not be 
dissembled in her eyes. 

^ An Abbey is a more expensive residence than 
a rectory, M. le Financier^ even if the Lady Abbess 
should not be enthusiastic about flower-gardens, 
Have you formed any plans as to our life in the 
North? I mean to make Mrs. Grant teach m^ 
housekeeping; and I shall be ^o severe about the 
weekly biUs ! I can fancy the butchers and bakers 
trembling when they bring up their little red books 
to be settled.' 

' Certainly, ilfatU vivre ; I quite admit the neces* 
sity of that. I have no doubt we shall do wonder- 
fully well. I shall slay a good number of creatures, 
finned, furred, and feathered, and one does not get 
tired of game easily. We must not have any one 
to stay with us, except in the shooting-season ; 
though I believe the chief cost of guests is the 
claret they drink ; fortunately there's a Red Sea of 
that in the cellars. And now, my Helen, prepare 
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to open your great ejes very extensively ; I mean to 
annihilate your scruples with my last idea in 
economy. When the present stock is exhausted 
(it's not large) the supply of champagne at the Abbey 
will be cut off till I come into another inheritance/ 
He enunciated the words rather sententiously and 
solemnly^ evidently feeling the confidence and self- 
satisfaction that might be pardonable in a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who has thought of a new 
and productive tax that cannot possibly hurt or 
offend anybody^ or in a calculator who has elaborated 
a scheme for materially reducing the national debt. 
This time Miss Vavasour's musical laugh was not 
repressed. 

* Don't go any further, Alan; Prudence owns 
herself vanquished by that last tremendous retrench- 
ment. I begin to think we shall manage perfectly ; 
perhaps there is no danger of absolute penury. 
Whenever I find the larder is empty, and that there 
are no means of filling it, I shall bring in the Spur 
in the Dish with my own hands ; you were bom 
near enough the Border to know then, that you and 
your lances must go out on the foray.' 

* That's right,' Wyverne said ; ' they say nothing 
stimulates one to exertion like appreciation, and I've 
got an exertion before me this morning, in the shape 
of letter-writing, that I don't much fancy. It's a 
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question of Bernard Haldane. (I can never call 
him and your father ''uncle'' in the same breathy 
but he did marry my aunt^ you know.) He must 
,be absurdly rich by this time ; and, when I did not 
in the least want it, I believe I was to have been his 
heir. So I might still have been, they tell me, if 
I had been utterly and irretrievably ruined, and had 
come to him in the form of the pauper. But he 
never forgave the poor little salvage out of the wreck 
which made me indepeudent of his bounty. Very 
odd old man, that. And intensely disagreeable, I 
own ; but still I wish, now, you two had met. I 
do believe you would have melted the misanthrope, 
and a very trifling thaw in that quarter would be 
of material advantage to us just at this junc- 
ture.' 

Miss Vavasour's haughty lip curled perceptibly ; 
her face did not care to conceal some aversion and 
disdain. 

' I should certainly spare myself the annoyance of 
writing that letter, if I were you, Alan. I don't 
think mendicancy would suit you at any time, and 
it is rather early to begin the trade. / should 
hardly succeed better, even if I had the chance of 
trying. If I have any fascinations, I think I will 
keep them for some other subjects than odd, dis- 
agreeable old men.' . . 
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Wyyeme was not in the least inclined to chafe 
at her tone ; in truth, admiration left no place for 
anger ; it would have been hard to quarrel with her, 
she looked so handsome in her scorn. He knew, 
too, that her pride was only half selfish, and that 
she would have dreaded humiliation for his sake, 
more than for her own. So he smiled quite plea- 
santly, as he answered, 

* O, Queen, let your imperial mind be set at rest. 
Your bond-servant had no intention of making 
obeisance to any other tyrant. Do I look like one 
of * the petitioners who will ever pray?' (He cer- 
tainly did not at that moment.) I only meant to 
convey a piece of simple intelligence, which perhaps 
Mr. Haldane is entitled to in courtesy, and leave 
him to think and act as he would. But I told you 
I disliked doing even this; and I hesitated till I 
consulted your mother on the point after breakfast. 
She decided at once that I ought to do so. I own 
her look, as she said it, would have puzzled me, if I 
had not given up long ago, trying to decipher ^ my 
lady's' countenance. I imagine she expects not 
much will result. I'm sure / don't. But if Flutus 
were only to part with a poor thousand, it would 
help me to furnish two or three rooms prettily at 
the Abbey for you and your friends. My pet, you 
will look like Nell in the Curiosity Shop, in that 
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dismal grey house^ with its faded old-fashioned 
furniture/ 

Helen was accusing herself already of having been 
unjust and unkind. Her conscience smote her yet 
more keenly as her cousin spoke these last words. 
When she laid her hand on his mouth to stop him^ 
it was half meant as a caress. Wyveme pressed 
the lithe white fingers against his lips^ and made 
them linger there not unwillingly ; but his mood, 
usually so equable and gay^ had become strangely 
variable since yesterday. The dark hour came on 
suddenly now. His face seemed to gather anything 
but light from the bright loveliness on which he 
gazed. Helen's hand was dropped almost abruptly, 
and he went on muttering low to himself, as if un- 
conscious of her presence. 

* Esau was wiser than I. He sold his birthright, 
at all events : 1 gave mine away. Gold help us ! 
Instead of these miserable shifts and subterfuges, I 
ought at this moment to be talking about the fresh 
netting of my mother's diamonds. I wonder who 
wore them at the last drawing-room ? I took my 
own ruin too lightly. I suppose that is why it stands 
out so black and dismal, when I have brought an- 
other down to share it. Ah me ! If the struggle 
and the remorse begin so early, what will the end 
be?' 
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She broke in quickly^ her fingers trembling as 
she twined them in his, and her cheeks glowing with 
her passionate earnestness. 

' Alan, how can you speak so ? Do you want to 
make me feel more selfish than I do already ? I might 
have known what it would come to when you pro- 
posed selling Bed Lancer, and I ought to have 
resisted then. You would sacrifice all your own 
pursuits and pleasures to me and my fiincies, and 
you take nothing in return except' — (the word- 
music could scarcely be heard here) — ' except — my 
dear love. See, / do not fear or doubt for one 
instant. Am I to teach you courage — ^you that I 
have always heard quoted for daring since I was a 
little child?' 

We have read in the Magic Ring how the draught 
mixed by Gerda the sorceress for Arinbiorn, before 
the great sea-king went forth to fight, doubled the 
strength of his arm and the sway of his battle-axe. 
Glamour, more potent yet, may be drawn from bril- 
liant dark eyes, whose imperial light is softened, not 
subdued, by tears that are destined never to fall. 
A tamer spirit than Wy veme's would have leapt up, 
ready for any contest, under the influence of Helen's 
glance, when she finished speaking. Very scanty 
are the relics that abide with us of the old-time 
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chivalry ; but our dames and demoiselles still play 
their part as gallantly and gracefully as ever. Even 
* Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast/ when bound to 
the battle^ will scarcely lack a maiden to brace on 
his armour. 

Alan rose to his feet and leant over his cousin 
where she sate. He forgot to be ashamed of his 
own weakness ; he felt so proud of his beautiful 
prize, as he wound his arm round her delicate waist 
and drew her close to his side, till the little head 
nestled on his shoulder and his lips touched her ear 
as they whispered, 

' My own brave darling ! you shall never have to 
revive me again. The dead past may bury its dead; 
my last moan is made ; henceforward will we not 
hope, even against hope ?' 

In spite of his newly-born confidence, he scarcely 
repressed a start and a shiver, as, looking up during 
the happy silence that ensued, he seemed to be 
answered by the earnest melancholy eyes of the last 
Baron Vavasour. 

There are certain pictures, you know, whose gaze 
always follows you, however often you may change 
your position. This portrait was one of such. It 
ought to have been excepted from the other ancestors, 
when we spoke of the unconcern with which they 
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regarded the proceedings of their descendants. It 
was a very remarkable face^ as I have said before, 
and by far the most peculiar feature in it were those 
9ame eyes. Notwithstanding their soft beauty^ there 
was something dark and dangerous about them, as 
if the devil that lurked in their languid depths would 
look out sometimes. They were just the eyes from 
which an Italian would dread the Jettatura, seeming 
to threaten not only evil to others, but misfortune 
to their owner. In Fulke Yavasour^s life certainly 
both promises were amply fulfilled. If those scorn- 
ful lips could have spoken now, one might have 
guessed at the import of the words. 

' No change since my time. Those old common- 
places about faith and hope and love are not worn 
out yet ; but it amuses me to hear them again now 
and then — ^not too often* I could repeat them glibly 
enough myself once, and perhaps I believed in them 
a little. I am wiser now, and so will you be, beau 
cousin, before you have done. I had my romance, 
of course. You know how that was cut short one 
cold morning on Tower-hill; but you don't know 
where yours will end.' 

Some ideas like these shot across Wy veme's mind, 
but he had no time to give them form or distinct- 
ness, even if he had wished to indulge in such an 
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absurdity^ for one of the doors of the gallery opened 
just then^ and though the drawing aside of the heavy 
portiere gave them a moment^s grace^ the cousins 
had scarcely time to resume an erect and decorous 
posture before their tite-h-tite was ended. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MATED, NOT MATCHED. 

THE new comer was an elderly man, in a clerical 
dress. His figure, originally massive and power- 
ful, had thickened and filled out of late years till 
little of fail proportion or activity remained. In 
his walk and general bearing there was the same 
lassitude and want of energy which spoilt his face. 
The features could never have been regularly hand- 
some ; they were too weakly moulded for any style 
of beauty ; but their natural expression was evidently 
meant to be kindly and genial. This, too, had 
changed. There was a nervous, worried look about 
him, as of a man exposed to many vexatious and 
annoyances. It was not grave enough to suggest 
any great sorrow. G-eoffry Knowles's story is very 
soon told. He was three or four years the Squire's 
senior; but they had been great friends at college. 
Few of their old set were left when Geoffiry went 
up to keep his ' master's term ;' so, unluckily, he 
was a good deal thrown on his own resources. His 
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evil genius lured him one day to a certain water- 
party, where he met Laura Harding, the handsomei 
flashy daughter of an Oxford attorney in large and 
very sharp practice, who speedily entangled him ir- 
retrievably. If Hubert Yayasour had been in the 
way, it might have been prevented. His thorough- 
bred instincts would have revolted from the intense 
vulgarity of the whole family, and the great influence 
he possessed over his friend's facile mind would all 
have been exerted to free the latter from a connexion 
which could only prove disastrous and unhappy. 
GeoSry Knowles himself, the most indolent and un- 
observant of men, saw from the first that the fair 
Laura's entourage was most objectionable ; and cer^ 
tain incongruities (to use a mild term) in the lady's 
own demeanour and dialect struck him now and then 
painfully, as they would have done any other man 
well-bred and well-bom. But, though conscious of 
going down hill, he was too idle to try to struggle 
back again; and when the moment for the final 
plunge came, he took it resignedly, if not con- 
tentedly, expecting no countenance from any of his 
friends, as he had not sought their counsel. Perhaps 
after all, retractation would have been worse than vain. 
The wily lawyer. might have said with the Sultan, 

Dwells in my court-yard a falcon unhooded. 
And what he once cjutches he never lets gOr 
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. Though Knowles was of an impoverished family 
and rather an extravagant tum^ Mr. Harding knew 
he had powerful friends, first and foremost of whom 
was the Squire of Dene; so far he judged rightly. 
Hubert Vavasour not only disliked ' hitting a man 
when he was down/ but never would let him lie 
there without trying to help him up. So, in spite 
of the connexion which he thoroughly disapproved^ 
as soon as the rectory of Dene fell vacant, he did 
not hesitate to offer it to his ancieut comrade : it 
was one of those great family livings that are almost 
as valuable as a fat priory or abbey might have been; 
and thenceforth its rector wanted no comforts that 
affluence could supply. When this event occurred 
the Squire had been married about three years : he 
took the step without consulting his wife, or in all 
probability Lady Mildred would have interfered to 
some purpose. It was part of her creed never to 
waste either lamentations or reproaches on what was 
irrevocable; so she accepted the fact quite com- 
posedly, determining to judge for herself as to the 
feasibility of associating with the new-comer, and to 
act accordingly. 

Neither the Squire's nor the rector's wife ever 
forgot the first evening they met. Truth to say, 
^ my lady' had prepared herself for a certain amount 
of vulgarity ; but the reality so far transcended her 
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expectations, that the shock was actaally too much 
for her. She could not repress a slight shiver and 
shrinking sometimes, as Mrs. Knowles^s shrill, 
highly-pitched voice rattled in her ears, and her 
trained features did not always conceal wonder or 
aversion at certain words and gestures that grated 
horribly on her delicate sensibilities. The other's 
sharp eyes detected every one of these unflattering 
signs, and she never forgot them : though long years 
had passed and a reckoning-day had never come, the 
debt still remained, written out as legibly in her 
memory as Foscaro's in Loredano's tablets. That 
evening, when the visitors had taken their departure, 
the fair hostess leaned back wearily on her sofa and 
beckoned her husband to her side. When he came 
she laid her hand on his arm and looked up into 
his eyes rather plaintively, but not in the least re- 
proachfully. 

' Dear Hubert 1' she said, ' I fancy Mr. Knowles 
very much, and I hope he will come here whenever 
he likes. He may bring his wife four times a year 
(when you have some of those constituency dinners, 
you know ;) but at any other time or place, I ab- 
solutely decline to entertain that fearful woman 
again V 

There was not a shade of anger, or even disdain, 
on the placid face, but he must have been a bolder 
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man than Yayasoor who would have argued the 
point with her then. Hubert knew that the fiat 
just issued bj those beautiful lips, ever so little set^ 
was irrevocable. 

' She is an awM infliction V he assented^ gravelj ; 
' I canH call you unjust^ dear Mildred. Indeed^ I 
almost r^ret having brought her so near you. I 
must manage it with Oeofiry as best I can; I 
should not like to lose his society. Poor fellow ! 
I was very wroth when I first heard of his deroga- 
tion—but I can do nothing but pity him now. If 
she afiected ns so disagreeably this evening, think 
what it must be to have to live with her all the year 
round ! It is no use saying, ' He's used to it/ 
There are some nuisances one never gets indifferent 
to.' 

Lady Mildred shrugged her round white shoulders 
slightly, as though to intimate that Mr. Knowles's 
domestic Nemesis was essentially his concern; and 
so the matter ended. 

It was not long before that worried, nervous ex- 
pression, to which I have alluded, became the 
habitual one of poor Geoffry's face. He never spoke 
of his troubles, even to Hubert Vavasour ; but they 
must have been heavy, and almost incessant. His 
wife had captured him simply as a measure of expe- 
dieucy: she would have married him just as readily 
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if he had been elderly and repulsive when she first 
saw him; she very soon got tired of keeping up 
affectionate appearances ; indeed, that farce scarcely 
outlasted the honeymoon. The last phantasm of 
romance had ceased to haunt the dreary fireside, 
years and years ago. Laura^s sharp tongue and 
acid face were enough to scare away a legion of such 
sensitive elves. As soon as she found that their 
income was far more than sufficient for their wants, 
she took severely to parsimony, and ' screwed^ to an 
extent scarcely credible. There never breathed a 
more liberal and open-handed man than Geoffry 
Knowles — ^it must have been a poor satisfaction to 
him to know that about thirty pounds per annum 
was saved by economy in beer alone, and that his 
servants^-hall was a byword throughout the county. 
The wives of the squirearchy had been very kind and 
civil to her at first, and were not all inclined to 
follow the lead of the grande dame at Dene; but 
they couldnH stand her long, and one by one they 
fell off to a ceremonious distance, doling out their 
visits and invitations by measure and rule. This 
did not improve the lady's temper, which was exact- 
ing and suspicious to a degree: she never would 
allow that she ever lost a friend or failed to make 
one by her own fault; though she had a pleasant 
habit of abusing people savagely to their nearest 

It? 
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neighbours, so that it was about ten to one that 
every syllable came round to them. They had one 
ehild-^a son — who might have been some comfort 
to the Sector if his mother would have let him 
alone : but she asserted her exdusiye right to the 
child CYcn before he was christened, insisting on 
calling him by her own family^s name — ' Harding/ 
•—(some one said, 'it was to commemorate an in- 
complete victory over the aspirates') ; and main- 
tained her ascendancy over his mind by the simple 
process of abusing her husband to and before the 
boy, as soon as he was old enough to understand 
anything ; it is needless to say that there was always 
more distrust than sympathy between father and son. 
So, you see, Geofiry Knowles had a good deal to 
fight against, and very little to fall back upon. His 
one consolation was, his neighbourhood to Dene: 
he clung fast to this, and would not let it go, in 
spite of incessant sarcasms levelled at his meanness 
of spirit for ' always hanging about a house where 
his wife was not thought good enough to be 
invited :' — (she never missed one of those quarterly 
dinners, though). It was inexpressibly refreshing 
to get out of hearing of the shrill dissonant voice — 
ever querulous when not wrathful, and to share 

The delight of happy laughter. 
The delight of low replies. 
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which one could always count on finding at Dene 
when its mistress or her daughter were to the fore. 
Those visits had the same effect on the unlucky 
Eector^ in calming and bracing his nerves, as change 
of air will work on an invalid who moves up from 
the close dank valley to the fresh mountain-side, 
where the breeze sweeps straight from the sea over 
crag, and heather, and tarn. Lady Mildred liked 
him — perhaps pitied him a little — ^in her own cool 
way, and the Squire was always glad to see him ; so 
he came and went pretty much as he chose, till it 
would have been hard to say to which family he 
really most belonged. Helen was very fond of him : 
it would have been strange had it been otherwise, 
for he had petted her ever since he held her in his 
arms at the font, and indeed had lavished on her all 
the father-love of a kindly nature, which he was 
debarred from giving to his own chUd. As her 
loveliness ripened from bud to blossom under their 
eyes, no one could have said which was proudest of 
their darling — the Kector or the Squire. 

It rather spoils the romance of the thing — but, 
truth to say, there were other and much more 
material links in the chain that bound Oeofiry 
Knowles so closely to Dene. He had always been 
of a convivial turn, and, from youth upwards, not 
averse or indifferent to the enjoyment of old wine 
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and fat venison : of late years he had become ultra- 
canonical in his devotion to good cheer. I do not 
mean to imply that he drank hard or carried ^emr* 
mandise to excess ; but certainly not one of Vava- 
sour's, guests, whose name was legion, savoured more 
keenly the precious vintages that never ceased to 
flow from his cellars, or the master-strokes of the 
great artist who deigned to superintend the prepara- 
tion of his banquets. Was it a despicable weak* 
ness ? At all events, it was not an uncommon one. 
The world has not grown weary of trying that 
somewhat sensual anodyne, since Ulysses and his 
comrades revelled on the island-shore till the going 
down of the sun— 

a few hours after he crept out of the Cyclops' cave, 
leaving the bones of six of his best and bravest 
behind; many bond-slaves since Sindbad, as the 
jocund juice rose to their brain, have forgotten for 
awhile that they carried a burden more hideous and 
heavy than the horrible Old Man of the Sea. 

I have lingered much longer than I intended over 

the antecedents of the Rector; but as one or two 

. members of his family play rather an important part 

in the story afterwards, there is some excuse for the 

interruption. 
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When Mr. Knowles entered the picture-gallery^ 
he was evidently unaware that it held other occu- 
pants; he had advanced half way up its length, 
before Miss Vavasour's gay dress, looking brighter 
in the strong sun-light, caught his eye ; even then 
he had to resort to his glasses before he could make 
out who sat in the deep embrasure. 

'This is a new whim, Helen,' he said, as he 
turned towards them ; ' I never found you here in 
the morning before. Can you tell me where the 
Squire is ? I want — ' 

He stopped abruptly, for he was near enough now 
for the fair face to tell its tale, and, short-sighted as 
he was, the Rector saw the state of things instantly, 
A few steps — ^very different from his usual slow, 
deliberate pace — ^brought him into the oriel; he 
stooped and kissed Helen on her forehead, and then 
griped Wyveme's hand hard, his lips moved twice 
before he could say unsteadily and huskily, ' I am 
so very, very glad V 

It was a simple and hearty congratulation enough, 
but it was the first that the fair fiancee had had to 
encounter, and it threw her into considerable con- 
fusion, coming thus brusquely. To speak the truth, 
she 'arose and fled away swiftly on her feet,' 
covering her retreat with some indistinct murmur 
about going to find the Squire, and left her ally to 
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bear the brunt of the battle alone. The Bector was 
not in the least vexed at her flight ; he knew his pet 
too well to think that she could be ungracious ; he 
only looked after her with a smile of pride and 
fondness as she glided away and disappeared through 
the curtained door^ and then turned again to Alan. 

' I have always dreamt of this/ he said ; ' but so 
few of my good dreams come true that I scarcely 
hoped there would be an exception here. I am 
certain you will take all care of her ; and how happy 
she will make you ! And how long has this been 
going on ? You have kept your secret well, I own^ 
but I am so blind that it is very easy to keep me in 
the dark/ 

There was a faint accent of melancholy, and a half 
reproach in the last few words, which did not escape 
Wyveme's quick ear. 

' My dear Rector, douH be unjust. What do you 
mean by suspecting us of keeping secrets from you? 
You wont ^ve one time to tell you. We were all 
perfectly sober and sane till yesterday afternoon, 
when I lost my head riding in the Home Wood ; 
and everybody has been follovdng my lead ever since, 
for I ought to have been crushed on the spot instead 
of encouraged. You see Fm like other maniacs ; 
they always know their companions are mad, and 
tell you so— don't they V 
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' Imprudent^ perhaps^ but not insane/ the other 
said^ heartily ; ' and is ' my lady' as bad as the rest 
of you ?' 

'Well, not exactly; for, though she refused 
nothing, she was wise enough to stipulate that the 
time of our marriage should not be fixed till a year 
had passed. I believe Auut Mildred likes me, but 
I donH thiuk her partiality quite blinds her to my 
disadvantages/ 

It would have been hard to decide firom 
Wyveme's face, whether he spoke in earnest or 
irony; but there was no mistaking the expression 
of the Rector's; disappointment was written there 
very legibly. 

'You could hardly expect unreserved consent 
there/ he said ; ' but it is a long delay before any- 
thing is actually fixed — too long, Alan, trust me. 
You don't mind my speaking frankly ? Helen 
comes out next season, you know ; and even if your 
engagement is announced, nothing will prevent half 
the 'eligibles' in London going wild about hen 
It will be fearfully tantalizing to ' my lady's ' 
ambition, and I doubt if her good faith will last out 
the year. If that once fails, you will have a hard 
battle to fight and a dangerous one ; none can say 
what a day may bring forth, and few of Lady 
Mildred's are wasted when she has determined to 
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carry anything through. Surely you tried to 
shorten the probation-time V 

Wyverne bit his lip, frowning slightly. 

' My triumph is great, I own, but really I don't 
require to be reminded that I am mortal. Of 
course there are risks and perils without end, but I 
have counted them already, Rector; don't trouble 
yourself to go through the list again. No, I did 
not remonstrate or resist, simply because I think it 
wiser to husband one's strength than to waste it. I 
might say to you as Oliver said to Sir Henry Lee — 
' Wearest thou so white a beard, and knowest thou 
not that to refuse surrendering an indefensible post, 
by the martial law deserves hanging ?' My position, 
at the moment, was not quite so strong, numerically, 
as the Ejiight of Ditchley's, for he had two * weak 
women ' in his garrison, and, I fancy, I had only 
one brave girl. We can count on the Squire's good 
will to any extent, but he would be the merest reed 
to lean upon if matters went wrong. It is much 
the best plan to trust till you are forced to distrust; 
for it saves trouble, and comes to about the same 
thing in the end ; pondering over your moves don't 
help you much when your adversary could give you 
a bishop or a castle. So for the present I believe 
in Aunt Mildred coUte qui coHte. You are right 
though — there will be a fair crop of rivals next 
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spring ; but I am vain enough to think that, with such 
a long start, I may hold my own past the post/ 

Alan threw back his head rather haughtily, as he 
spoke these last words, and once again encountered 
the eyes of Fulke Vavasour. He turned quickly to 
his companion, before the latter could reply. 

' An ominous neighbourhood to make love in, is 
it not ? especially considering the resemblance. You 
have remarked it ?' 

Geoffry Knowles started visibly, and his counte- 
nance fell more than it had yet done. 

' I wish you had not asked me. Yes, I have seen 
it coming out stronger every month for the last 
year; it was never there before. I have always 
avoided looking at that picture since I was forced 
to confess that the family likeness to Helen is far 
stronger than in her own brother's portrait that 
hangs there. If the Squire had only some excuse 
for putting it away ! Such coincidences are common 
enough, of course, but I wish to God the features 
of the worst of her race had not been reproduced in 
our darling.' 

*Not the worst, I think,' Wyverne answered^ 
decidedly, ' though he was wild and reckless enough 
in all conscience. It's an odd thing to say, but Tve 
liked him better since I heard how and why he sold 
himself to Satan. I dare say you don't know that 
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version of the story. Percie Ferrars^ who is always 
hunting out strange family legends, told it me the 
other day. He found it in some book relating to 
the black art, written about fifty years after the 
Baron's death. It seems that he bad always been 
meddling with magic, but he never actually came to 
terms with the fiend till the night of his arrest. He 
signed and sealed the contract within an hour after 
he entered his cell, on the condition that certain 
papers then at the Dene should be in his hands 
before the dawn; so he saved a woman's honour 
from being dragged through the mire of a public 
trial, and perhaps a delicate neck from the scafiFold. 
This is how the horseman came alone at midnight, 
bearing the Baron's signet-ring, when the arrest was 
not two hours old ; and this is why the pursuivant 
who started before the prisoner was in the Tower, 
and never drew bridle on the way except to change 
his horses, found nothing but empty drawers and 
rifled caskets, with a mark here and there, they say, 
as if hot coals had been dropped on them. The 
author brings the case forward in a very matter-of^ 
fact way, to show for what a miserably small con- 
sideration men will sometimes barter their souls, for 
he observes that Vavasour could not even obtain for 
himself safety of life or limb. Perhaps he did not 
try ; he came of the wrong sort to stand chaffering 
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over a bargain when he was in no position to make 
terms. I donH mean to deny that Fulke was very 
guilty ; I don't mean to assert that a man has any 
right to sell his soul at all ; but I am not prepared 
to admit the absurd smallness of the value received. 
The Baron himself^ it appears^ revealed the infernal 
contract to one man^ his cousin and dearest friend. 
When the confidant^ rather horror-stricken, asked 
* if he did not repent V he only answered — ' What 
is done is well done' — and thenceforward would 
answer no question, declining to the last the con-- 
solations of religion or the visits of a priest. But 
every one knows, that at his trial and on Tower-hill 
he bore himself as coolly and bravely as if he had 
been a martyred bishop. Let him rest in peace if 
he may 1 If he erred, he suffered. For the sake 
of that last wild deed, unselfish at least, I will cast 
no stone on his grave.' 

His quiet features lighted up, and his eyes 
gleamed, just as they would do if he were reading 
some grand passage in prose or rhyme that chanced 
to move him strongly. No enthusiasm answered 
him from the other's face. The Bector evidently 
could not sympathize. 

' It's a dark story,' he said, ' whichever way you 
look at it, and your version does not make me dis- 
like that picture the less. But I'm not a fair judge. 
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If I ever had any romance, it has been knocked out 
of me years ago. I wont argue the point. Fm 
only sorry that our talk has got into such a melan« 
choly groove. It is my fault entirely. First I spoil 
your tite-h-tite by blundering in here, where I had 
no earthly business, and then I spoil your antici- 
pations with my stupid doubts and forebodings. 
Just like me, isn't it V 

Wyveme's gay laugh broke in before the Rector's 
penitence could go further. 

* Not at all like you,' he answered cheerily ; ' and 
don't flatter yourself that either prophecy or warning 
will have the slightest effect. Ecclesiastes himself 
would fail if he tried to preach prudence to us just 
now. I told you we had all gone out of our sober 
minds up here. For my part I don't care how loug 
the carnival lasts. We must keep the fasts in their 
order^ of course ; but, by St. Benedict, we wiU not 
anticipate Lent by an hour.' 

Geofiry Knowles looked wistfully into the 
speaker's firank, fearless eyes, till his own brow be- 
gan to clear, and a hearty, genuine admiration shone 
out in his face. 

' I do envy that hopeful geniality of yours, more 
than I can say, Alan. I have a dim recollection of 
having been able to ' take things easy,' once upon 
a time ; but the talent slipped away from me, some* 
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how, just when it would have served me best. It 
was acquired, not natural, with me, I suppose. I 
doubt if I could translate without blundering, now — 
Bum spiro, spero. I am glad, after all, that I caught 
you first, and got rid of my ' blue ' fit before I saw 
the Squire. He would not have taken it so well, 
perhaps, as you have done.' 

^ I donH know about that,' Alan said. ' Uncle 
Hubert is pretty confident, and you would most 
likely have been carried away helplessly by the 
stream ; he put me to shame last night, I can tell 
you. You'll find him in his room by this time ; 
and I can't stay here any longer. I've letters to 
write, and I mean to have Helen in the saddle 
directly after luncheon. I must make the best use 
of my chances now, for, unless the gods would 

Annihilate both Time and Space 
To make two lovers happy, 

(as the man in the play wanted them to do), and 
cut out the shooting season from the calendar, there 
would be no chance of keeping Dene clear of guests. 
They will be coming by troops in less than a fort- 
night. There is no such thing as a comfortable 
causerie, with keen eyes and quick ears all around 
you. Ay de mi ! one will have to intrigue for in- 
terviews as if we were in Seville. I shouldnH won- 
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der if we were driven to act the garden-scene in the 
Barbih'e some night. Even if I wanted to monopo- 
lize Helen, then (which I don't, for it's the worst 
possible taste), I know * mj lady ' would not stand 
it. Well, thank you for all you have said — ^yes, all. 
I shall see you at luncheon ?' 

From the Squire's radiant face^ when he came in 
with the Bector, it might be presumed that the 
latter comported himself during their interview en- 
tirely to his friend's satisfaction. 

It was no vain boast of Wyveme's when he said 
that neither omen nor foreboding would affect his 
spirits materially that afternoon. Few people ever 
enjoyed a ride more thoroughly than the cousins 
did their very protracted one. They would not have 
made a bad picture, if any one could have sketched 
them during its slow progress. Alan on the Erl- 
King^ a magnificent brown hunter of Vavasour's ; 
Helen on the grey Arab, Maimouna, whom she 
mounted that day for the fourth time. The one so 
erect and knightly in his bearing; the other so 
admirably lithe and graceful — both so palpably at 
home in the saddle ; even as they lounged carelessly 
along through the broad green glades, apparently 
lost to everything but their own low, earnest con- 
verse, at the first glance one could have recognised 
the seat and hand of the artist. 
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If one mmt be locomotive^ when alone with the 

ladye of our -love (not a desirable necessity^ some 

will say)^ I doubt if we can be better than on horse-* 

back. A low pony-carriage, with a very steady 

animal in the shafts, has its advantages ; but I never 

yet saw the man who could accommodate himself 

and his limbs to one of these vehicles without look* 

ing absurdly out of his place; his bulk seems to 

increase by some extraordinary process as soon as 

he has taken his seat, till ten stone loom as large as 

fourteen would do under ordinary circumstances. 

The incongruity cannot always escape one's fair 

companion, and, if her sense of the ridiculous is 

once moved, our romance is ruined for the day : 

perhaps the best plan, on turning into a conveniently 

secluded road (always supposing that ^ moving on ' 

is obligatory), would be, to get out and walk by her 

side, leaving the dame or demoiselle unrestricted 

scope for the expansion of her feelings and — ^her 

drapery. On the whole, I think one is most at 

ease en chevauchant. But then both steeds must be 

of a pleasant and sociable disposition — not pulling 

and tearing at the reins, till they work themselves 

into a white heat, whenever a level length of green- 

sward tempts one irresistibly to a stretching gallop j 

nor starting perversely aside at the very moment 

when, in the earnestness of discourse, your hand 

VOL. I. L 
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rests unconsciously (?) on your companion's pommel ; 
but doing their five miles an hour steadily^ with the 
long^ even, springy gait that so few half-breeds ever 
attain to, — ^alive, in fact, to the delicacy of the posi- 
tion and to their own responsibilities as sensible 
beasts of burden. Maimouna was a model in this 
respect : she could be fiery enough at times, and 
dangerous if her temper was roused ; but she com- 
ported herself that afternoon with a courtesy and 
consideration for others worthy of the royal race 
from which she sprang — 

Who could trace her lineage higher 
Than the Bourhon can aspire, 
Than the Ghibelline or Guelf, 
Or O'Brien's blood itself. 

It was pretty to see her, champing the bit and 
tossing her small proud head playfully, or curving 
her full, rounded neck to court the caress of Helen's 
gauntlet ; with something more than instinct looking 
all the while out of her great bright stag's-eyes, as 
if she understood everything that was going on and 
approved it thoroughly : indeed, she seemed not in- 
disposed to get up a little mild flirtation on her own 
account, for ever and anon she would rub her soft 
cheek against the Erl- Ring's puissant shoulder, and 
withdraw it suddenly as he turned his head with a 
coy, mutiny grace, till even that stately steed unbent 
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somewhat from his dignity^ and condescended^ after 
a superb and sultanesque fashion^ to respond to her 
cigolerieB. 

Altogether they made^ as I have said, a very 
attractive picture^ snggestive of the gay days when 
knights and paladins rode in the sweet summer- 
weather through the forest-tracks of Lyonnesse and 
Brittany^ each with his fair paramour at his side, 
ready and willing to do battle for her beauty to the 
death. Wyveme's proportions were far too slight 
and slender to have filled the mighty harness of 
Gareth or Geraint ; but Helen might well have sate 
for Iseult in her girlhood before the breath of sin 
passed over the smooth brow — ^before the lovely 
proud face was trained to dissemble — before King 
Mark's unwilling bride drank the fatal philtre and 
subtler poison yet from her convoy's eyes, as they 
sailed together over the Irish Sea. 

Yes — no doubt 

It was merry in good greenwood, 
When mavis and merle were singing; 

when silvered bridles and silvery laughs rang out 
with a low, fitful music ; when the dark dells, 
whenever a sunbeam shot through, grew light with 
shimmer of gold and jewels, or with sheen of mini- 
ver and brocade; when ever and anon a bugle 
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sounded — discreetly distant — not to recal the lost or 
the laggards^ but just to remind them that they 
were supposed to be hunting the deer. Pity that 
almost all these romances ended so drearily ! We 
might learn a lesson^ if we would ; but ' we 
bear and do not forbear/ The modem knight's 
riding-suit is russet or grey — perhaps^ at the richest, 
of sable velvet; a scarlet neck-ribbon or the plumes 
of a tropical bird are the most gorgeous elements in 
his companion's amazonian apparel ; but I fear the 
tone of their dress is about the only thing which is 
really sobered and subdued. People will go on 
lingering till they lose their party, and looking till 
they lose their hearts, and whispering till they lose 
their heads, to the end of time ; though all these 
years have not abated one iota of the retribution 
allotted those who ' love not wisely but too well / 
though many miserable men, since Tristram, have 
dwined away under a wound that would never heal, 
tended by a wife that they could never like, thirst- 
ing for the caress of ' white hands beyond the sea/ 
and for a whisper that they heard — never, or only 
in the death-pang; though niany sinners, since 
Launcelotj have grovelled in vain remorse on the 
gravestone of their last love or their first and firmest 
friend. 

Certainly none of these coQsiderations could 
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trouble the cousias' pleasant ride; for every word 
that passed between them was perfectly innocent 
and authorized ; they had^ so to speak^ been ' blessed 
by the priest^ before they started. When Helen 
came down (rather late) to dinner^ her face was so 
changed and radiant with happiness that it made 
* my lady^s' for the rest of the evening unusually 
pensive and grave. Some such ideas shot across 
her^ as were in the cruel step-mothpr's mind^ when 
she stopped those who bore out the seeming corpse 
to its burial^ saying — 

Drap the het lead on her breast, 

And drap it on her chin ; 
For mickle will a maiden do, 

To her true love to win. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CRCESUS COMETH. 

WE have been comfortable in our country-houses 
for centuries. Even in those rough-and- 
ready days — when the hall was strewn with rushes^ 
and the blue wood-smoke hung over the heads of the 
banqueters like a canopy, and the great tawny 
hounds couched at their master^s feet^ gnawing the 
bones as they fell from the bare oak tables, and the 
maids of Merry England recruited their roses with 
steaks and ale in the early morning — I believe the 
Anglo-Saxon squire had a right to be proud of his 
social privileges, and to contrast them favourably 
with the shortcomings of his Continental neighbours. 
But it looks as if we had only begun of late years 
thoroughly to appreciate these advantages; now — 
there is hardly a tale or a novel, written, which does 
not sound a note or two of triumph on the subject. 
In truth, it is hardly possible to praise too highly 
this part of our social system. Nevertheless, in a 
few of these favoured mansions^ there springs up 
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something bitter from the midst of the fountain of 
delights which^ to the minds of many of us^ poisons 
the perfection of hospitality. Sometimes the officer 
in command is rather too exact and exacting about 
his morning-paradcj insisting upon his company 
being ' all present and correct' within a certain 
time after the warning gong has sounded. Punctu- 
ality is an immense virtue^ of course ; but our frail 
and peccant nature will not endure even virtues to 
be forced upon it against the grain^ without grum- 
bling ; and there are men — sluggish if you will, but 
not wholly reprobate — who think that no amount of 
good shooting or good cookery can compensate for 
the discomfort of having to battle with a butler for 
the seisin of their grill, or being forced to keep a 
footman at fork^s length, while they hurry over a 
succulent ' bloater/ should they wish to break their 
fast at a heterodox and unsanctified hour. There 
is some sense in the objection, after all. If you 
want to enforce regularity with Spartan sternness, 
it is better to be consistent, and not tantalize one 
with contrasts, but recur to the old black-broth and 
barley-bread form ; choose your system and stick to 
it : it never can answer to mix up Doric simplicity 
with Ionian luxury. 

So few things were done by line and measure at 
Dene, that it would have been strange if breakfast 
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had formed the solitary exception to the rule of— - 
Fais ce que voudras. The general hour was perhaps 
' a liberal ten f but if any guest chanced to be 
seized with a fit of laziness^ he could indulge his 
indolent genius without fear of having to fast in 
expiation. At whatever hour he might appear^ a 
separate breakfast equipage awaited him^ with the 
letters of that post laid out thereon^ decently and in 
order, and the servants seemed only too glad to 
anticipate his appetite. 

The Squire himself was tolerably early in his 
habits, and kept his times of starting very well in 
the shooting or hunting season; he would never 
wait beyond a reasonable time for any one— making 
no distinction of persons — but would start with those 
who were ready, leaving the laggards to follow when 
they would. There was a want of principle, per- 
haps, about the whole arrangement, but it answered 
admirably; even those who were left behind on 
such occasions never dreamt of being discontented 
or discomfited; indeed, it was not a very heavy 
penance to be condemned to spend a home-day at 
Dene with the feminine part of its garrison. There 
were few houses that people were so glad to come 
to, and so sorry to leave. 

Wyverne was very capricious and uncertain as to 
the hours of his appearance, except when any sport 
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by flood or field was in prospect : he was never a 
second behind time then. If the day chanced to be 
very tempting^ it was even betting that he would be 
found sauntering about some terrace that caught the 
fresh morning sun, before the dew was off the 
flowers ; but it would have been dangerous to lay 
odds about it ; taking the average of the year, the 
balance was decidedly in favour of indolence. 

When he came down on the sixth morning from 
that on which this story began, the Squire and 
Helen were lingering over their breakfast nearly 
finished, that Alan might not have to eat his in 
solitude. Nobody ever thought of apologizing for 
being late at Dene; so, after the pleasant morning* 
greetings were over, Wyverne sat down to his repast 
with his usual air of tranquil, appreciative enjoy- 
ment ; he did not seem in any particular hurry to 
grapple with the pile of letters that lay beside his 
plate. 

Have you ever observed the pretty flutter that 
pervades all the womanhood present when the post- 
bag is brought in — how eyes, bright enough already, 
begin to sparkle yet more vividly with impatient 
anticipation, and how little tremulous hands are 
stretched out to grasp as much of the contents as 
their owners can possibly claim ? We of the sterner 
sex take the thing much more coolly — of course be« 
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cause we are so much graver and better and wisef 
than they are : when a man ' plunges^ at his letters^ 
you may be quite sure he has a heavy book on an 
approaching race^ or is a partner in some thriving 
concern, commercial or amatory ; in such a contin- 
gency the speculator is naturally anxious to know if 
his venture is likely to prove remunerative. Where 
no such irritatnenta malorum (or bonorum, in excep- 
tional cases) exist, we are apt to accept what the 
post brings us with resignation rather than with 
gratitude, reflecting moodily, that all those docu- 
ments must not only be read through, but answered 
— at what expense of time, money, or imagination, 
it is impossible at present to say. 

Some years ago I heard of a female Phoenix — 
wise and fair, too, beyond her fellows — who actually 
wrote to a very intimate friend ten consecutive letters, 
each containing, besides more confidential and inte- 
resting matter, all sorts of news and scandal, with 
the recording angePs comments annexed. They 
were model epistles, I believe — witty, but not too 
wicked; frank, without being too demonstrative; 
and to not one of the brilliant decade did the writer 
expect an answer. That was understood from first 
to last, for circumstances made silence, on one side, 
imperative. I hope her correspondent appreciated 
that rare creature, then : I am very sure he did, the 
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other day^ when he sat down to his writing-table 
with a weary sigh and the remark — ^that ^ of all 
foud things yainly imagined, a second post was the 
most condemnabl^/ If charity covers a multitude 
of sins, surely such repeated acts of unselfish bene- 
Tolence ought to cloak most of that poor Rosa's 
little faults and failings. Speaking quite disinte- 
restedly (for I scarcely know her by sight), I think 
she deserves a statue — as a marvel of the Post-office — 
better than Rowland Hill : if I were bound to take 
a pilgrimage, I would pass by the shrine of Saint 
Ursula, and go a thousand miles beyond it, to the 
green Styrian hills where She withered and died— ^ 
the only woman on record, who could persist, for 
three whole months, in amusing a silent correspondent 
without proximate hope of recompence. 

Wyverne's letters were not very numerous that 
morning, nor did they appear to interest him much ; 
for he took up one after the other, at intervals, and 
after just glancing at the contents put them aside^ 
without interrupting a pleasant desultory conver- 
sation with his companions. At last only two re- 
mained unread. 

The envelope of one was of thick blue-wove paper; 
the direction was in a large, strong, upright hand ; 
the seal square, and solemnly accurate — such a seal 
as no man dare use unless he were in a position to 
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set the world at defiance. If you or I, amigo^ were 
to risk it^ however numerous and unblemished our 
quarteringSy we should lay ourselves open to all the 
penalties attendant on Use-majeste : the very crest 
was a menace — a mailed arm^ with a mace in its 
gripe. If any possessor of that truculent coat-of- 
arms had put it on the outside of a love-letter^ all 
passionate pleading must have been neutralized ; the 
nymph to whom it was addressed would have fled 
away^ swiftly, as Arethusa of light-footed memory, 
or a ' homeless hare.^ 

The other letter was of a widely different type ; 
it bore no seal, but a scarlet monogram so elabo- 
rately involved as to be nearly illegible ; after care- 
ful study of its intricacies, with a certain amount 
of luck, you might have made out the initi^Js 
N. R. L. There was a mignardiae about the whole 
thing quite in keeping with the handwriting — 
slender, sloping, and essentially feminine; at the 
same time there was a good deal of character about 
it ; without much practice in graphiology, one 
guessed at once that those lines had been traced by 
fingers long, lithe, and lissome — fingers that either 
in love or hate would close round yours — pliant and 
tenacious as the coils of a Java serpent — fingers 
apt at weaving webs to entangle men's senses and 
souls. 
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Alan took these letters up in the order in which 
we have named them. The first was evidently very 
brief; as he read it^ an odd smile came on his lip^ 
not altogether of amusement, but rather bitter and 
constrained ; just such a smile as one might put on 
to mask a momentary discomfiture^ if^ in a contest 
of polite repartee, one had received a home thrust^ 
without seeing exactly how to riposter. The other 
envelope contained two full note-sheets, one of which 
(of course) was crossed. Wyverne just glanced at 
the first page and the last few lines^ and then, 
putting it back into its cover, laid it down with the 
rest ; it was quite natural that he should thus defer 
the perusal, for, however well he might have known 
the handwriting, ten minutes of undivided attention 
could scarcely have carried him through it. A very 
close observer might have detected just then a slight 
darkening and contraction of his brows j but the 
change lasted not five seconds, and then his face 
became pleasant and tranquil as even 

' Well, that is over, or nearly so,' he said, draw* 
ing rather a long breath. ' Did anybody ever see 
such a day for riding ? I feel the Tartar humour 
on me, Helen — do you sympathize? If so, we'll 
let our correspondence take thought for the things 
of itself — I don't intend to put pen to paper to-day 
—and go forth on a real pilgrimage, trusting to 
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frle far hmdieoii. There's nol an atom too mucli 
aan, aad the breeK a^t hare been made to 



Perhaps tte MOf cm ent of Alan's ann^ which 
poshed two or three of his letters off the table, was 
quite iiiToIantarj; and perh^s qnite uniiitentionally, 
when he pid^ed tiiem Mp, he placed the kui under* 
most: bat the ejes of Lynoeos were not keener- 
nghted than those daik languid orbs, held by many 
to be the crowning glory of Helen VaTasonr's beauty. 
Neither the diange in her cousin's face, nor one 
detail of the apparent aoddent escaped her; and 
it is possible that she drew firom them her own con- 
elusions. Probably they wore not very serious onea^ 
and perhaps his careless tone contributed to reassure 
her ; at any rate, nothing could be brighter than her 
face as she answered — 

' I should enjoy it, of all things^ Alan. On a 
day like this I believe Maimouna would tire before 
I should. I never knew what it was to feel rested 
while riding fast^ till I mounted her. Don't be 
jealous if she begins to know me better than you ; 
you never heard of my visits to the stable^ undetf 
old Donald's escort^ on 'purpose to pet her. You 
may order the horses as soon as you please. I must 
see mamma before we start ; but would you like to 
bet that I am not ready first ?' 
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Alan^s reply was on his lips^ when the door 
opened softly^ and, gliding in with her usual quiet 
grace^ Lady Mildred joined the party. It was rare 
indeed that the mistress of Dene favoured the world 
with her presence before noon. At intervals^ upon 
state occasions^ she condescended to preside at breaks 
fast j . but, as a rule, took her chocolate and its 
accessories in her own apartments, and got through 
the business of her day in solitude. Her letters were 
always impounded, as soon as the letter-bag was 
opened, by her own maid — a placid, resolute person 
— a sort of cheap edition of her mistress — who had 
held her place for many years, and was supposed to 
know more of the secrets of the boudoir than any 
creature alive. Women of Lady Mildred's calibre 
rarely change their confidential servants. 

' My lady' was seemingly in a charming humour 
that morning; she greeted every one most affec- 
tionately, and listened to the plan of the long ride, 
with a gentle approval, and even some show of in- 
terest. But all the three felt certain that she had 
good reason for her early appearance. They were 
not kept long in suspense. 

* I have had a letter from Max, this morning,' 
Lady Mildred remarked. * Helen dear, he says all 
sorts of kind things about you and Alan, but he 
reserves most of his congratulations^ as he hopes to 
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see you so soon. You know he has been shooting 
with Lord Clydesdale^ in Perthshire^ Hubert? Be- 
fore this news came^ he had asked him and Bertie 
Grenvil to come here for the early part of Septem- 
ber ; but if you don't wish the engagement to standi 
you have only to let him know at once/ 

His astute helpmate could hardly refrain from 
smiling at the queer embarrassed expression of the 
Squire's frank face — she read his feelings so well ! 
Indeed poor Hubert was the worst dissembler alive« 
He looked wistfully at his two confederates, but 
there was small chance of succour from that quarter^ 
Helen's glance met her mother's for a second^ and 
she bit her scarlet lip once, but remained perfectly 
silent. Alan was brushing away a stray crumb or 
two from the velvet sleeve of his riding-coat^ with a 
provoking air of absolute unconcern. Vavasour was 
so intensely hospitable^ that he would just as soon 
have thought of stabbing a guest in his sleep^ as of 
grudging him entertainment ; besides^ there was no 
earthly reason why either of the names just men- 
tioned should be distasteful to him^ or to any one 
else present; if he felt any real objection, it was 
more like a presentiment impossible to put into 
words. Nevertheless there was an unusual gravity 
in his voice, as he replied — 

' Hather an unnecessary question of Max's, dear 
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Mildred. He ought to know^ by this time^ that his 
firiends are quite as welcome here as my own. As 
it happens^ we have ample room for those two guns 
during the early (the word was marked) part of 
September. So many anxious parents will be con- 
tending for the possession of Clydesdale^ that he will 
scarcely waste his golden time here beyond a fort- 
night. Few men are fonder of being persecuted 
with the attentions of your sex than that very eligible 
Earl. I believe he thinks it is no use being the 
parti of England if you don't reap its advantages^ 
before as well as after marriage. I dare say Bertie 
will stay longer; the mothers^ at all events^ donH 
hunt him. I hope he will, for there's no pleasanter 
boy in a house, and his detrimentalism wont hurt us 
here. Will you write at once and say that we shall 
be charmed to see them all?' 

Those last words were spoken with rather an un- 
natural distinctness, it seemed as though it cost the 
Squire an effort to utter them, and he left the room 
almost immediately, muttering something about 
' people waiting for him in his study.' After a few 
minutes more of insignificant conversation not worth 
recording, the cousins, too, went out to get ready for 
their ride. Lady Mildred stayed her hand for a 
moment — she was crumbling bread into cream, care- 
fully, for the Maltese dog's luncheon — ^and looked 
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after them with a pensive expression on her face^ in 
which mingled a shade of pity. Just so much com- 
passion may have softened, long ago, the rigid 
features of some abhess on her tribunal, when, after 
pronouncing the fatal Fade in pace, she saw an un«> 
happy nun led out between the executioners, to 
expiate her broken vows. 

Whatever might be Miss Vavasour's failings, 
dilatoriness in dressing was certainly not one of 
them ; she would have won her wager that morning ; 
and yet it would have puzzled the severest critic to 
have found a fault of omission or commission in her 
costume, as she stood in the recess of one of the 
windows of the great hall, waiting for the horses and 
her cousin. He joined her almost immediately, 
though> and Helen's eyes sparkled more brilliantly, 
as she remarked a letter in his hand. 

' I always quote you and Pauline,' Wy veme said, 
' when people keep their horses at the door for an 
hour by Shrewsbury clock; but you have outdone 
yourselves to-day. You deserve a small recompence 
— la voilh. It must be a satisfaction to a minor 
prophetess to find her prediction perfectly realized. 
My beautiful Sibyl I I don't grudge you your 
triumph, especially as I did not contradict you on 
the point. The oldest and ugliest of the sisterhood 
never made a better guess at truth. Bead that, I 
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sliall give 'my lady' the sense of it; but I donH 
think I shall show it her/ 

It was Bernard Haldane's answer^ and it ran 
thus : 

My deae Alan^ — I thank you for your letter, 
because I am sure it was courteously meant, and, I 
believe, disinterestedly too ; though, as you are my 
nearest male relation, it might naturally be expected 
that I should do or promise something on an occa- 
sion like this. I wish you to understand plainly, 
and once for all, that, in the event of your intended 
marriage taking place, you need anticipate no assist*- 
ance whatever from me, present or future, before or 
after my death. I think it best to enter into no 
explanations and to give no reasons, but simply to 
state the fact of my having so determined. I have 
given up congratulating people about anything ; but, 
were it otherwise, I should reserve such formalities 
for some more auspicious occasion. Neither am I 
often astonished ; but I had the honour of knowing 
liady Mildred Vavasour slightly many years ago, 
and I own to being somewhat surprised at her sanc- 
tioning so romantically imprudent an engagement. 
I will not inflict any sermon upon you ; it is only to 
their heirs that old men have a right to preach. It 
is unlikely that we shall meet or correspond ofttn 
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again. After wliat I have written^ it seems absurd 
to say, 'I wish you well/ Nevertheless — ^it is 
so. 

Believe me. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Bernard Haldane. 

There was disappointment certainly on the beau- 
tiful face, but it sprung from a very different cause 
from that to which Wyverne naturally assigned it. 
Helen had expected the perusal of a more delicate 
handwriting. The quaint cynical letter did not 
interest her much under the circumstances ; however, 
she read it through, and as she gave it back, there 
was a smile on her proud lip partaking as much of 
amusement as of disdain. 

* Let us give credit where credit is due,' she said. 
' I believe it cost Mr. Haldane some pains to com- 
pose that answer, short as it is. If you ever speak 
to him about it, will you say that we considered it 
very terse and straightforward, and rather epigram- 
matic? DonH show it to mamma, though, I 
wonder when she knew Mr. Haldane ? Is it not 
odd that she never alluded to it when his name has 
been mentioned ? Ah, there are the horses at last. 
Alan, do you see Maimouna arching that beautiful 
neck of hers ? I am certain she is thinking of me. 
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I defy the Grossest of uncles to spoil my ride to-day. 
Will he yours Y 

Every shade of bitterness had passed away^ and 
the sunniest side of Helen's nature — wayward and 
wilful at times^ but always frank and honest and 
affectionate — showed itself before she finished speak- 
ing. 

B/eader of mine^ whether young or old — suppose 
yourself^ I beseech you^ to be standings with none to 
witness your weakness^ by the side of the Oriana of 
the hour; let the loveliest of dark eyes be gazing 
into yours, full of provocative promise, till their 
dangerous magnetism thrills through brain and 
nerve and vein, and then — ^tax your imagination or 
your memory for Alan Wyveme's answer. You will 
write it out better than I, and it will be a charity to 
the printer ; for, were it correctly set down, it would 
be so curiously broken up as to puzzle the cleverest 
compositor of them all. 

Alan and his cousin enjoyed their ride thoroughly, 
without one arrHre pensSe, Thus far there was not 
a shadow of suspicion on one side, not the faintest 
consciousness of intentional concealment on the 
other; nevertheless, there was already one subject 
on which they could not speak quite openly and 
freely. It was early, too early, to begin even a half 
reserve. When such a sign appears in the ' pure 
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aether' so soon after the dawning of love^ however 
light and small and white the cloudlet may be^ the 
weatherwise foretell a misty noon and a stormy 
sunset. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LONG ODDS ARE LAID. 

A MAN must be very peculiarly constituted — 
indeed^ there must be something wrong about 
bis organization— if he does not entertain, a certain 
partiality for his female cousins^ even to the third 
and fourth generation. But the same remark by 
no means applies to the brothers of those attractive 
kinswomen. Your male cousin either stands first 
and foremost on the list of your friends^ or you are 
absolutely uninterested in his existence. There are 
instances of family feuds of course^ but these^ now- 
a-days, are comparatively rare. The intercourse 
between Alan Wyveme and Max Vavasour had 
never gone deeper than common careless courtesy. 
It was not to be wondered at. Both were in the 
best society^ but they lived in different sets, meeting 
ofben^ but seldom coming in actual contact. Just 
so, they say, the regular passengers by the parallel 
lines of rail converging at London-bridge recognise 
familiar faces daily as they speed along side by side^ 
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though eidi maj renudn to the other 'nameless, 
nameleas erermore.' Besidei this, the tastes ot the 
eoosins were as djawiinilar as their diaracters; fcnr 
the mere fiu:t, oi two men being extrsTagant, bj no 
means establishes a real mnpathy between them. 

Alan's £iTOiirite pnrsmts yon know already. Max 
was Lady Mildred reprodnoed, with the exception d 
her great talents, which he had not fiilly inherited ; 
but he had the same cool ealcnlatii^ brain, with 
whose combinations the wdl-disciplined heart nerer 
intofered. This, added to a perfect nnscmpolons- 
ness ot thonght and acticm, manT dinlomatista 
besides VaTasonr hare fonnd to be a Tery fiur sub- 
stitute for unerring prescience and profound sagacity. 
Both morally and [Aysically he was wonderfully in- 
dolent, and, doing most things weD, rarely attempted 
anything iuTolving the slightest exertion. His 
shooting was remai^bly good; but two or three 
hours of a battoe about the time of the best bouquets, 
or a couple of turnip-fields swarming with birds, 
round whidi the stubbles had been driren for miles, 
were about the extent of his patience ot endurance. 
As for going out for a real wild day after partridges, 
or walking a quaking bog after snipe, Gt waiting for 
ducks at ' flight time,' he would just as soon have 
thought of dimbiug the Schreckhom. He rode 
gracefully, and his hand on a horse was perfection ; 
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but he had not hunted since he was eighteen^ and 
his hacks, all thoroughbreds with good action, were 
safe and quiet enough to have carried a Premier. 
He especially affected watching other men start for 
cover on one of those raw drizzling mornings which 
sometimes turn out well for hunting, but in every 
other point of view are absolutely detestable. It 
was quite a picture, to see him return to his break- 
fast, and dally over it with a leisurely enjoyment, 
and settle himself afterwards into the easiest of 
lounging chairs, close to the library fire, with a pile 
of French novels within reach of his hand. Occa- 
sionally, during the course of the morning, he would 
lay aside his book, to make some such reflective 
remark as — 

' Pours still, doesn't it ? About this time Vesey^s 
reins must be thoroughly soaked and slippery. I 
wonder how he likes riding that pulling mare of his. 
And I should think Count Casca has more mist on 
spectacles than he quite fancies. It's a very strongly 
enclosed country, I believe, and the ditches are pro- 
verbially deep. He must have ' left all to his vife:* 
before this.' 

And then he would resume his reading, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, intimating as plainly as 
words could speak, intense self-congratulation, and 
contempt for those who were out in the weather. 
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Yet it was not nerve in which Max was deficient; 
Twice already — ^he was scarcely twenty-six — his life 
had been in mortal peril ; once at Florence, where 
he had got into a bad gambling quarrel, and again 
^i a fearful railway accident in England. On both 
occasions he had shown a cool, careless courage, 
worthy of the boldest of the valiant men-at-arms 
whose large-limbed effigies lined the gallery at Dene. 
In thews and stature and outward seeming he was 
but a degenerate descendant from that stalwart race, 
for he was scarcely taller than his sister, and had 
mherited his mother's smooth dark complexion and 
delicate proportions. That same indolence, it must 
be owned, told both ways, and went far to neutralize, 
for evil as well as for good, the effect of the calcu- 
^ting powers we have referred to. He had a cer- 
tain obstinacy of will, and was troubled with few 
inconvenient scruples, but wanted initiative energy 
to entangle himself or others in any of those serious 
scrapes which are not to be settled by money. So 
far. Max Vavasour's page in the Chronique Scanda^ 
leuse was a blank. 

The heir of Dene and his friends arrived so late, 
that they had barely time to dress for dinner. No 
private conference took place, apparently, between 
the mother and son that evening; but the latter 
joined the others very late in the smoking-room. 
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It id scarcely to be presumed that the doffing of la 
grande tenue and the donning of an elaborately 
embroidered suit of purple velvety would consume 
forty-five minutes ; so that half an hour remained 
xmaccounted for^ during which interval probably the 
boudoir was witness to a few important confi-^ 
dences. 

Max was rather fond of his sister^ after his own 
fashion, and never vexed or crossed her if he could 
help it ; so, when they spoke of her engagement on 
the following morning, he not only forbore to 
reproach her with its imprudence, but expressed 
himself hopefully and kindly enough to satisfy 
Helen's modest expectations. She knew her brother 
too well to anticipate expansiveness or enthusiasm 
from that quarter. To Alan he was, naturally, much 
less cordial in his congratulations; indeed, it was 
only by courtesy that they could be called con- 
gratulations at all. Max had a soft, quiet way of 
saying unpleasant things — truths or the reverse—* 
that some people rather liked, and others utterly 
abhorred. On the present occasion he did not 
scruple to confess frankly his opinion as to the 
undesirability of the match, to which the other 
listened with at least equal composure. 

' I wish I had not gone to Scotland,' Vavasour 
went on, reflectively. ' I do believe I could have 
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stopped it^ if I had only been on the spot^ or fom- 
warned. I needn't say^ I have no prejudices against 
you personally — ^nobody has any such weaknesses 
nowadays ' — (how very old the young face looked as 
he said it) ; ' but it's a simple question of political 
expediency. I may be very fond of Switzerland or 
Belgium ; but, as an ally^ I should much prefer 
France or Bussia. The Squire has told you, of 
course ? Things are going hard with us just now. 
I doubt if the smash can be staved off much longer. 
A very great match might just have stood be- 
tween us and ruin; and Helen would have had 
the chance of it, I am certain. You know that, as 
well as any one. There is something peculiar about 
her style of beauty. I am not infatuated about her 
because she is my sister ; but I swear, there was not 
a woman in London fit to be compared with her last 
season, and I don't know that I ever saw one — 
except perhaps Nina Lenox in her best days. By 
the body of Bacchus I we might have had our choice 
of all the eligibles in England !' 

'Including Clydesdale, for instance,' — ^Wyveme 
remarked. 

There was a smile on his lip, but no mirth in his 
eyes, which fastened on his cousin's with a piercing 
earnestness hard to encounter. Not a muscle of 
Max's face moved, his pale cheek never flushed for 
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an instant^ and he returned the other^s glance quite 
as steadily. 

'Including Clydesdale/— he answered, in his 
grave, gentle tones. ' Of course^ that would have 
been the very connexion one would have liked. I 
should have tried to make up the match, if you had 
not unfortunately come in the way, and I should do 
so still if anything were to happen to you. Don't 
suppose I am going to have you poisoned, or that I 
shall shoot you by accident, or machinate against 
you in any way whatever ; but life is very uncertain ; 
and — my dear Alan, — ^you do ride remarkably hard.' 

Wyverne laughed merrily, without the slightest 
affectation or bitterness. Perhaps he had never 
liked his companion better than at that moment. 

' By heaven. Max,' he said — contemplating the 
philosopher not without admiration — ' you're about 
the coolest hand I know. I don't believe there's 
another man alive, who would speculate on the ad- 
vantages contingent on his cousin's breaking his 
neck, to the face of the said unlucky relation. I've 
hardly the heart to disappoint you, but— I don't 
think I shall hunt much this season. I suppose 
you wouldn't allow Clydesdale to buy Bed Lancer, 
if Vesey does not take him ? Ah I I thought not. 
Seriously — I admit all your objections — and more ; 
but I exhausted my penitence with ' my lady' and 
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the Squire^ who appreciated it better than jou would 
do. What would you have ? All are not bom to 
be martyrs. I quite allow that I ought nevei* to 
have tried to win Helen ; but Vm not self-denying 
enough to gire her up. I shall keep her^ if I can/ 

* Of course you will/ the other replied, resignedly. 
^ Well, I have said my say, and now things must 
take their course. I am passive. I hope the event 
may be better than the prospect ; but I shall give 
myself no trouble till the crash comes — nor then, if 
I can help it. You seem to get on rather better 
since you were ruined. By the bye, there^s no 
chance, I suppose, of that old ruffian, Haldane^s, 
dying and relenting ? My lady told me about his 
letter — at least, as much as you chose to tell her.^ 

Wyveme shook his head, but had not time to 
answer, for at that moment they joined the rest of 
the shooting-party who were at luncheon. Max had 
only come out just in time to have this talk with 
his cousin ; but he remained with them for a couple 
of hours in the afternoon, seemed in capital spirits, 
and never shot better in his life. 

I will try to sketch the scene, in the cedar drawing- 
room at Dene, on the fourth evening after the arrival 
pf the fresh guests. They are the only addition^ so 
far, to the family party, though more are expected 
incontinently. 
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Helen Yayasour is at the piano^ and close to faer 
side^ on a low chair^ placed so that bis head almost 
touches her shoulder^ sits Alan 'Wyyerne. He has 
befaared perfectlj to^day^ never attempting to mono^ 
polize his fianc6e, not even securing a place near hef 
when she came out to meet the shooting-party at 
luncheon ; apparently he thinks he has a right to 
indemnify himself for a brief space now. It \A 
rather a brilliant piece she is playing, but not so 
difficult as to interfere with a murmured conversa- 
tion^ evidently very pleasant and interesting to both 
parties. The Squire and the Reetor are playing 
their everlasting piquet^ which has been going on 
for nearly a score of years^ and is still undecided. 
It is a very good match^ and both are fair players^ 
though each is disposed privately to undervalue his 
adversary's science^ characterizing him as ' the best 
card-holder in Europe.' The great difference is^ 
that Vavasour looks at a bad hand with a cheerful 
unconcern, whereas Geoffry Knowles knits his brow, 
and bites his lip, when luck is running against him, 
and has never learned to dissemble his discontent or 
discomfiture. Lady Mildred is reclining on her own 
peculiar sofa, and, on a stool close to her elbow, 
lounges Bertie Grenvil — ^better known as ' The 
Cherub ' in half the fast coteries of London, and 
throughout the Household Brigade. 
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It is a very fair face to look npon^ shaded by 
masses of soft, sunny, silky hair, and lighted np by 
large, eloquent eyes of the darkest blue. It would 
be almost faultless, were it not for the extreme 
effeminacy, which the delicately trained moustache 
fails to redeem. He is one of ' my lady's ' prime 
favourites : she has assisted him ere this with her 
countenance and counsel, when such help was sorely 
needed; for it is a wild, wicked little creature — 
reckless and enterprising as Richelieu in his page- 
hood — always gambling and love-making, in places 
where he has no earthly business to risk his mouey 
or his heart. With those smooth pink-and-white 
cheeks, and plaintive manner, and innocent ways of 
his. The Cherub has done more mischief already than 
a dozen years of perpetual penance will atone for. 
At this moment he is confiding to ' my lady ' the 
hopes and fears of his last passion malJieuretise, sup- 
pressing carefully the name of the object — -a very 
superfluous precaution, for Lady Mildred has guessed 
it long ago, and can afford to be amused— -inno- 
cently. She knows, what Bertie does not wot of, 
that his pursuit will be absolutely theoretical and 
fruitless. 

Very near them, lounges Max Vavasour. He 
looks np, ever and anon, from that eternal novelette, 
and as his eye meets his mother's, a quick glance 
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of intelligence passes between them. It is more 
than probable that he has been told off for * interior 
and picket duty ' this evening ; but the time for 
action has not yet come. 

Only two of the party remain to be noticed. They 
are sitting together, rather remote from the rest, 
and somewhat in the shadow. We will take the 
younger man first, though his appearance is not 
exactly attractive. 

His features, naturally coarse and exaggerated, 
bear evident traces of self-indulgence, if not of in- 
temperance; that cruel sensual mouth would spoil 
a better face, and the effect of an unpleasantly san- 
guine complexion is rather heightened than relieved 
by crisp, strong reddish hair, coming low down on 
the heavy forehead, and framing the pendulous cheeks; 
his big, ungainly frame is far too full and fleshy for 
his years ; one solitary sign of ' race ' shows itself 
in his hands, somewhat large, but perfectly shaped. 
Yet, if the possessor of all these personal disadvantages 
were to enter any London drawing-room side by side 
with Bertie Grenvil, and it were a question of being 
warmly welcomed, the odds would be heavily against 
the Guardsman. I wish an ' alarum and flourish of 
trumpets' were available, to accompany the announce- 
ment of so august a name. That is no other than 
Saoul, tenth Earl of Clydesdale, Viscount Artomish, 
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lord of a dozen minor baronies^ and Premier Parti of 
England. 

His income varies by tens of thousands^ according 
to the price of divers minerals^ but never faUs short 
of the colossal. He owns broad lands and manors 
in nearly every county north of the Tyne; and, 
when he came of age four years ago^ the Border-side 
bla^ with as many bale-fires^ as ever were lighted 
in old days to give warning that the lances of Lid- 
desdale were out on the foray. Ever since he left 
college the match-makers of Great Britain have been 
hard on bis trail ; and his movements, as chronicled 
in the Post, are watched with a keener interest than 
attaches to the ' progress ^ of any royal personage. 
He is so terribly wealthy that even the great city 
financiers speak of his resources with a certain awe ; 
for^ independently of his vast income, there are 
vague reports of accumulations, varying from a 
quarter to half a million. His father died when the 
present Earl was in his cradle. 

There is nothing very remarkable, outwardly, 
about the other man. Harding Ejiowles has rather 
a disappointing face : you feel that it ought to have 
been handsome, and yet that is about the last epithet 
you would apply to it. The features individually 
are good, and there is plenty of intellect about them, 
though the forehead is narrow ; but the general ex- 
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pression is disagreeable — something between the 

r 

cunning and the captious. There is a want of re- 
pose^ just now, about his whole demeanour — a sort 
of fidgety consciousness of not being in his right 
place ; he is always changing his position restlessly, 
and his hands are never still for a moment. He 
had been Clydesdale's ' coach ' at Oxford for two or 
three terms, and had acquired a certain hold on the 
latter's favour, chiefly by the exercise of a brusque, 
rough flattery, which the Earl chose to mistake for 
sincerity and plain-speaking. 

No parasite can be perfect, unless he knows when 
to talk and when to hold his tongue. Knowles had 
mastered that part of the science, thoroughly. On 
the present occasion he saw that the silent humour 
possessed his patron, and was careful not to interrupt 
the lordly meditations ; only throwing in now and 
then a casual observation requiring no particular 
answer. No one dreams of deep drinking nowadays 
in general society ; but the Earl has evidently taken 
quite as much claret as was good for him — enough 
to make him obstinate and savage. That pair at 
the piano seem to fascinate him strangely. He 
keeps watching every movement of Wyverne's lips, 
and every change in Helen's colour, as if he would 
guess the import of their low earnest words. A far 
deeper feeling than mere curiosity is evidently at 
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work. It is well that the half-closed fingers shade 
his eyes just now, for they are not good to meet — 
hot and bloodshot^ with a fierce longing and wrath- 
ful envy. Not an iota of all this escaped Harding 
Knowles ; but he allowed the bad brutal nature to 
seethe on sullenly, till he deemed it was time to 
work the safety-valve, 

* A pretty picture/ he said at last, with rather a 
contemptuous glance in the direction of the lovers — 
Clydesdale ground out a bitter blasphemy between 
his teeth ; but the other went on as if he had heard 
nothing. — ' Yes, a very pretty picture ; and Sir Alan 
Wyverne deserves credit for his audacity. But I 
canH help feeling provoked, at such a rare creature 
being so perfectly thrown away. If ever there was 
a woman who was bom to live in state, she sits 
there ; and they will have to be pensioners of the 
Squire's, if they want anything beyond necessaries. 
It's a thousand pities.' 

'You mean she might have made a better 
match ?' the other asked : he felt he must say some- 
thing, but he seemed to speak unwillingly, and his 
voice, always harsh and guttural, sounded thicker 
and hoarser than usual. 

* Yes, I am sure she might have made a better 
match : I think she might have made — the best in 
England.' 
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Knowles spoke very slowly and deliberately, 
almost pausing between each of the last words. His 
keen steady gaze fastened on Clydesdale, till the 
EarPs fierce blue eyes sank under the scrutiny, and 
the flush on his cheek deepened to crimson. 

' What the d — ^I's the use of talking about that 
now ?^ he grumbled out, ' now that it^s all over and 
settled V 

' Settled, but not all over. Pm not fond of 
betting as a rule ; but I should like to take long 
odds — very long odds, mind, for Wyverne's dange- 
rous when he is in earnest — that the engagement 
never comes ofl;' 

Lord Clydesdale paused quite a minute in re- 
flection. There was a wicked crafty significance 
in the other^s look that he could not understand. 

* I don't know what you call long odds,' he said 
at last^ ' but I'll lay you five thousand to fifty that 
it's not broken ofi^ within the year.' 

There are men, not peculiarly irascible or punc- 
tilious, who would have resented those words and 
the tone in which they were spoken as a direct 
personal insult ; but Knowles was not sensitive when 
it was a question of his own advantage or advance- 
ment, and had sucked in avarice with his mother's 
milk. 

'I'll book that bet,' he answered, coolly. 'I 
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take all cluDces in. Sir Alan migbt die, yon know, 
before the year is oat ; or Miss VaTasour might 
come to her BenaeB.' 

So he wrote it down carefully on his ivory tablets, 
affixing the date and his initials. They both knew 
it — he vaa signing a bond, just as effectnally as if 
it had been engrossed on parchment and r^:nlarly 
witnessed and sealed. But neither cared to look 
the other in the face now. In the basest natures 
there lingers often some faint useless remnant of 
shame. I fancy that Marcus rather shrank from 
meeting his patron's glance, when he went ont from 
the Decemvir's presence to lay hands on Yirginius's 
daughter. 

While this conversation was going on. Max Vava- 
sour had roused himself firom his easy chair, and 
strolled over towards the piano. It is probable 
that he had got his orders from ' my lady's ' elo- 
quent eye. As he came near, Wyverne drew back 
slightly, with a scarcely perceptible movement of 
impatience, and Helen stopped playing. They both 
guessed that her brother had not disturbed himself 
without a purpose, 

' It's a great shame to interrupt you, Alan/ Max 
said ; * but one has certain duties towards one's 
guests, I believe; and yon might help me very 
much, if you would be good-natured. You see, all 
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this isn't much fua for Clydesdale ; aad I want to 
keep him in good humour^ if I can — ^never mind 
why. He's mad after ecarti just now^ and he has 
heard that you are a celebrity at it. He asked me 
to-day if I thought you would mind playing with 
him ? I would engage him myself with pleasure ; 
but it would be no sport to either party. He 
knows^ just as well as you do^ how infamously I 
play.' 

Wy veme very seldom refused a reasonable request, 
and he was in no mood to be churlish. 

' What must be, must be/ he replied, with a sigh 
of resignation. ' If the Great Earl is to be amused, 
and no other martyr is available, thy servant is 
ready, though not willing. I thought I had lost 
enough in my time at that game. It is hard to 
have to lose, now, such a pleasant seat as this. Tell 
him I'll come directly. I suppose he don't want to- 
gamble ? He has two to one the best of it, though, 
when he has made me stir from here. Helen,, 
perhaps you would not mind singing just one or two 
songs ? I am Spartan in my tastes so far : I like 
to be marshalled to my death with sweet music' 

So the two sat down at the ecart^ table. Clydes- 
dale betrayed an eagerness quite disproportionate to 
the occasion when Max Vavasour summoned him to 
the encounter. He suggested that the stakes should 
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be a ' pony' on the best of eleven games : to this 
Alan demurred. 

' I have given up gambling now/ he said ; ' but, 
even when I played for money, I never did so with 
women in the room. A pony is a nominal stake 
with you, of course : with me, it is different. You 
may have ten on, if you like. I only play one 
rubber.' 

The other assented without another word, and the 
battle began. The Earl was far from a contemptible 
adversary; but he was palpably over-matched. 
Wyveme had held his own before this with the best 
and boldest of half the capitals in Europe. He 
played carelessly at first, for his thoughts were evi- 
dently elsewhere ; but got interested as the game 
went on, and developed all the science he possessed : 
it carried him through one or two critical points 
against invariably indifferent cards. At last they 
were five games all, and were commencing ' la belle J 
Max, Harding Knowles, and Bertie Grenvil (who 
never could keep away from a card-table, unless 
some extraordinary potent counter-excitement were, 
present) had been watching the match from the 
beginning; the last having invested ii — lo on 
Wyverne — taken by Clydesdale eagerly. The cards 
ran evenly enough. By dint of sheer good play 
Alan scored three to his opponent's two. As he 
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was taking up his band in the next deal^ Miss 
Vavasour came up softly behind bim^ and leant her 
arm on the high carved back of his chair. She felt 
sure that her cousin would win, and wanted to share 
even in that trivial triumph. I wonder bow often 
in this world women have unconsciously balked the 
very success they were most anxious to secure? 
Alan held the king and the odd trick certain ; but, 
if his life had depended on the issue, he could not 
have helped looking up into the glorious dark eyes 
to thank them for their sympathy. At that moment 
his adversary played first, and Wyverne followed 
suit, without marking. It was one of those fatal 
coups that Fortune never forgives. The next deal 
Clydesdale turned up the king, and won the vole. 
easily. 

Even Max Vavasour, who knew him well, and 
had seen him play for infinitely larger stakes, was 
astonished at the excitement that the Earl displayed ; 
he dashed down the winning card with an energy 
which shook the table, and actually glared at his 
opponent with a savage air of exultation, utterly 
absurd and incomprehensible under the circum- 
stances. 

Alan leant back in his chair, regarding the victor's 
flushed cheek and quivering lips, with an amused 
smile, not wholly devoid of sarcasm. 
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' On my honour, I envy you, Clydesdale/ he said, 
quietly; 'there^s an immense amount of pleasure 
before you. Only coneeire the luxury of being able 
to gratify such a passion for play as yours must be, 
without danger of ruin I I never was so interested 
about anything in my life as you were about that 
last hand ; and bad cards for ten years^ at heavy 
stakes, would only get rid of some of your super- 
fluous thousands.' 

The exultation faded firom the EarPs face, and it 
b^an to lower sullenly. He felt that he had made 
himself ridiculous, and hated Wyveme intensely for 
having made it more apparent. 

'You don't seem to understand that we were 
playing for love,' he muttered. ' I had heard so 
much of your play, that I wanted to measure myself 
against it, and I was anxious to win. It appears 
that the great guns miss fire sometimes, like the 
rest of us.' 

' Of course they do,' Wyveme answered, cheer- 
fully. 'Not that I am the least better than the 
average. But we are all impostors from first to 
last.' 

The party broke up for the night almost imme- 
diately afterwards. Alan laughed to scorn all his 
fair cousin's penitential fears about ' her having in- 
terrupted him just at the wrong moment.' It ia 
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doubtful if he ever felt any self-reproach for his 
carelessness, till Bertie Grenvil looked up plaintively 
in his face, as the two were wending their way to 
the smoking-room. 

' Alan, I did believe in your ecartiy he said. 

There was not mifich in the words, but the Cherub 
uttered them with the air of a man to whom so 
wonderfully few things are lefl to believe in, that 
the defalcation of one of those objects of faith is a 
very serious matter indeed. 

Yet Wyveme was wrong, and did his adversary in 
some sort injustice, when he supposed that the spirit 
of the gambler accounted altogether for the latter'3 
eagerness and excitement. Other and different 
feelings were working in Lord Clydesdale^s heart 
when he sate down to play. One of those vague 
superstitious presentiments that men are ashamed 
to confess to their dearest friends, shot across hini 
at the moment. He had said within himself — ' It 
is my luck against his, not only now, but hereafter. 
If I win at this game, I shall beat him at others — 
at alU So you see, in the EarVs imagination, 
much more was at issue than the nominal stakes; 
and there was a double meaning in his words — * We 
were playing /or love* 
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CHAPTER X. 



*A SHINY NIGHT, 



IN THB SEASON OP THR YEAR.' 



IT was the third evening after that one recorded 
in the last chapter ; the party at Dene remained 
the same, though a large reinforcement was expected 
on the morrow. Only the younger Vavasour was 
absent; he had gone out to dine and sleep at the 
house of a county magnate, with whom a Russian 
friend of Max's was staying. Lady Mildred and 
her daughter had just left the drawing-room — ^it was 
close upon midnight — ^Wyveme followed them into 
the hall to provide them with their tapers, and had 
not yet succeeded in lighting Helen's — there never 
was such an obstinate piece of wax, or such an 
awkward irvptjiopog. It is possible he would have 
lingered yet longer over the operation, and some 
pleasant last words, but he suddenly caught sight of 
the Chief Butler standing in the deep doorway that 
led towards the offices. The emergency must have 
been very tremendous to induce that model of dis- 
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cretion to intrude himself on any colloquy whatevei"; 
he evidently did not intend to do so now ; but an 
extraordinary intelligence and significance on the 
grave precise face^ usually possessed by a polite 
vacuity, made Alan conclude his ' good-nights' rather 
abruptly; he guessed that he was wanted. 

' What is it^ Hales ?' he said, as soon as he came 
within speaking distance. 

The butler's voice was mysteriously subdued as 
he replied — 

' My master wishes to see you in his study 
immediately, if you please^ Sir Alan. Mr. Somers 
is with him.' 

The said Somers was born and bred in Norfolk, 
but had been head keeper at Dene for fifteen years 
— a brave, honest, simple-minded man, rather blunt 
and unceremonious with his superiors, and apt to be 
surly with his equals and subordinates ,* but not ill- 
conditioned or bad-hearted aufond; a really sincere 
and well-meaning Christian, too, though he would 
swear awfully at times. He had only one aim and 
object in life — ^the rearing and preservation of game ; 
we should be lucky, some of us, if we carried out otir 
single idea as thoroughly well. 

The Squire was looking rather grave and anxious, 
as his nephew entered. 

* Tell Sir Alan at once what you have been 
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telling me^ Somen/ he said. ' There is no time to 
lose^ if we mean to act*' 

The keeper's bard^ dark face^ grew more ominous 
and threatening^ as he muttered — ^ Acting I I should 
hope there's no doubt about thai: there never 
was such a chance/ And then in his own curt^ 
quaint way, he gave Wyveme the sum of his 
intelligence. 

It appeared that the neighboarhood had been 

infested lately by a formidable poaching gang, chiefly 

organized and directed by a certain ' Lanky Jem / 

their head quarters were at Newmanham, and they 

had divided their patronage pretty equally, so far, 

over all the manors in a circle of miles round. 

They had done a good deal of harm already; for 

they first appeared in the egging season, and had 

netted a vast number of partridges and hares^ even 

before the first of September, since which day they 

had been out somewhere every night. Of course it 

was most important to arrest their depredations 

before they could get at the pheasants. The gang 

had been seen more than once at their work ; but 

their numbers were too formidable — ^they mustered 

quite a score — ^for a small party to buckle with ; and 

to track them home was impossible ; they had carts 

always near, artfully concealed, with really good 

trotters in the shafts ; so, when they had secured as 
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much as they could carry, they were able to ensure 
their retreat, and dispose of their booty. In New- 
manham they took the precaution of changing their 
quarters perpetually, which made it more difficult to 
catch them ' red-handed/ 

That very day, however, one of the lot, partly 
from revenge, partly on the certainty of a rich reward, 
had turned traitor. Somers was in possession of 
exact information as to time and place : about catching 
the poachers that night there was no doubt whatever 
— holding i^ksm was another question: for 'Lanky 
Jem^ had made no secret of his intention to show 
fight if driven into a corner ; indeed it was supposed 
that he would not be averse to having a brush, under 
favourable circumstances, with his natural enemies, 
the guardians of the game. 

' They terms him Lanky Jem,' the head-keeper 
explained ; * 'cause he comes from Lankyshire. He's 
a orkard customer in a row, they say, wery wenture- 
some and werry wenomous; he's taught his gang 
what they calls the ' rough-and-tumble game ;' all's 
fair in that style, they says, and if they gets you 
down you may reckon on having their heel in your 
mouth before you can holler. I don't think that 
chap would have split, only he had words with Jem; 
he knocked two of his teeth out, and roughed him 
dreadful, by the looks on him. You'll see our man 
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with the rest on 'em to-night^ Sir Alan^ and don^t 
yon go to hit him^ he'll have a spotted handkercher 
half over his face, and wont be blacked like the 
others, that's how yon'll know him. I've taken the 
liberty already of letting Sir Gilbert's folks know ; 
we shall muster a score or thereabouts, and I don't 
see no fear about matching 'em. The moon wont 
be down these two hours, and they wont begin mnch 
afore that. They'll come back through Haldon- 
lane, and I thought of lining it^ Sir Alan, and 
nipping down on 'em there, if if s agreeable to you; 
the banks are nicely steep, and they wont get out of 
that trap in a hurry.' 

The Squire could not help smiling at the quiet 
way in which the old keeper took his nephew's pre- 
sence and personal aid for granted. 

' You have not asked Sir Alan yet if he means to 
go out with you,' he remarked. 

*I should think not,' Wyverne interposed. 
' Somers knows me too well to waste words in that 
way. What a piece of luck, to be sure ! Haldon- 
lane is the very place for an ambush ; if we manage 
well we ought to bag the whole batch of them. 
You shall be general, Somers — I see your baton's 
all ready — I'll do my best as second in command. 
I think I ought to let the other men know. Uncle 
Hubert ? I shall be ready in ten minutes, and bo 
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will they, TU answer for them. If you've anything 
to do before we start, you had better see about it at 
once, Somers. We'll all meet in the servants' hall 
in a quarter of an hour/ 

The keeper indulged in a short, grim laugh ol 
satisfaction and approval. 

' I like to hear you talk, Sir Alan,' he said ; ' you 
always comes to the point and means business. 
Everything's ready when you are ; but we needn*t 
start for a good half hour yet. My men are stanch 
enough, I reckon ; but it's no good keeping 'em too 
long, sitting in the cold.' 

The Squire laid his hand kindly on his nephew's 
shoulder, and stood for a second or two looking into 
his face, with a hearty affection and pride. 

'I can't tell you how glad I am you are here, 
Alan. Even if Max had been at home, I think I 
would have asked you to go out to-night. I am 
too old for this sort of thing now ; but somebody 
must be there that I can trust thoroughly. There 
will be wild work before morning, I fear, and cooL 
ness may be needed as much as courage. There 
has been no bloodshed, for the game, in my time^ 
that the village-doctor could not staunch; and it 
would grieve me bitterly — you can giiess whyr— if 
any one were dangerously hurt now. We have had 
.no fray so serious as this promises to, be* "^ou wiH 
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take care, Alan, will you not ? I am yeiy anxious 
about it ; I half wish I were going out myself/ 

' m take every care. Uncle Hubert/ the other 
answered, cheerily. ' But I don't the least appre- 
hend any grave accident; it isn't likely they will 
have guns with them, as they are out netting, and 
don't dream of being waylaid. I must go and tell 
the others, and get ready. I shall see you before 
we start, and when we come back^ perhaps, with our 
prisoners. 

It was very characteristic of those two, that 
Vavasour never hesitated to expose his nephew to 
peril, nor of excusing himself for not going out to 
share it ; while Wy verne accepted the position per^- 
fectly, simply, and naturally. It was evidently a 
plain question of expediency ; the idea that it was 
possible to shrink from mere personal danger never 
crossed either of their minds. 

Lord Clydesdale and Bertie Grenvil decided at 
once on joining the expedition ; though it must be 
confessed that the alacrity displayed by the former 
hardly amounted to enthusiasm : it had rather the 
appearance of making the best of a disagreeable 
necessity. 

Alan had nearly finished his brief preparations 
when there came a low knock at his door ; when he 
opened it Lady Mildred's maid was on the threshold. 
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^My lady' wished to speak to him particularly: 
she was in her boudoir^ and would not detain him & 
moment/ 

There Wyverne found her. It struck him that 
her cheek was a shade paler than usnal^ but the 
effect of contrast^ produced by her peignoir of deep 
purple^ and her dark hair braided close round her 
small head^ may have helped to deceive him. There 
was an accent of annoyance in her voice as she 
said — 

' Alan^ what is this I hear about your going out 
with the keepers! How can you be so rash? 
What on earth are those people paid for if it is not 
to take poachers? Surely they know their own 
business best^ and can do it alone.' 

^ Not on an occasion like this^ Aunt Mildred : 
heads as well as hands are useful sometimes. Even 
as Venice used to send out a pacific civilian to watch 
the conduct of their generals^ so am I deputed to- 
night to control the ardour of the faithful Somers 
and his merrymen all. I hope to do myself credit 
as a moderator.' 

' I wish you would be serious for once. Even if 
you must go out^ which I am certain there is no 
necessity for^ there can be no reason for those other 
two accompanying you. Of course, I don't suppose 
there is danger of life ; but it is quite dreadful to 
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jthink' of that poor delicate Bertie aux prises with 
some drunken ruffian ; and if Lord Clydesdale were 
to meet even with a slight hurt or disfigurement^ I 
am sure he would detest Dene for ever and eVer. 
Alan, do try what you can do to stop it.' 

He laughed within himself as he muttered, under 
his breath, ' Enfin, je te vols arriver ;' but his 
.manner was quite easy and unsuspicious as he an- 
.swered her— 

' I'm not much a&aid for the Cherub ; he can 

take good care of himself anywhere. You all pet 

him so much that you do injustice to his pluck. 

You never seem to remember that he is a soldier. 

He may have to guard his head in sharp earnest one 

of these days. But you are quite right about 

.Clydesdale. 1 had much rather he stayed behind ; 

but I fear it would be useless to try to dissuade him 

now. Aunt Mildred, you don't quite understand 

these things^ He mtist go. But you may sleep in 

peace. Not a hair of that august head shall be 

harmed if / can help it. You have read your Maid 

of Perth ? Well, your unworthy nephew and otheir 

retainers of the house will do duty as a body-guard, 

like Torquil and his eight sons. The word for the 

night is, Ba$ air son Eachin. I only hope the 

parallel wont quite be carried out. All the nine 

fell, you remember, and then — the young chief ran 

V J 
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liway. I must not stay another second. Dear 
Aunt Mildred, gi^e lis your good wishes. You may 
be easy, if you will only trust to me.' 

He kissed her hand before she was aware, and 
was gone before she could reply. When Alan came 
into the servants' hall, he found the whole party 
mustered, with the exception of the Earl, who joined 
them almost immediately. The latter had evidently 
bestowed some pains on his equipment. He wore 
rather an elaborate cap, with a black cock's feather 
in the band, white breeches, and boots coming above 
the knee; but the most remarkable feature was a 
broad belt of untanned leather, girding the shooting- 
coat of black velvet. From this was suspended a 
formidable revolver, balanced by a veritable couteaU- 
de-chasse. 

Wyveme scanned him from head to foot with a 
cool critical eye, and then took Clydesdale aside a 
little from the rest. ^ 

* It's a picturesque * get up,' ' he said ; ' a little 
too much in the style of the bold smuggler, but 
that's a matter of taste. May I ask whai you 
intend to do with these ?' 

He touched th6 weapons with the point of his 
finger. 

'Do with them? Use them, of course/ the 
Earl replied, flushing angrily, * 1 paade my fellow 
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load the' revolver afresh^ while I was dressing. 
There's no fear of its missing fire/ 

The other laughed outright. 

' Did you mean to let all those barrels ol^ and 
then go in and finish the wounded with that terrible 
hanger? I give jou credit for the idea; but^ mj 
dear Clydesdale^ we are not in Russia or the Tyrol, 
unluckily. A man's life is held of some account 
here, you know, and there's a d — ^1 of a row if yon 
massacre even a poacher. You must be content 
with the primeval club. See, there's a dozen to 
choose from. The Squire allows no other weapons. 
.Ask him, if you like. Here he comes.' 

Yavatonr, when appealed to, spoke so decisively 
on the subject, that the Earl had no option but to 
yield. He did so, chafing savagely, for he was unused 
to the faintest contradiction, and registered in his 
sullen heart another grievance against Alan Wy veme. 
After a few words of caution and encouragement^ 
addressed by the Squire to the whole party, they 
started. He griped his nephew's hand hard as 
the latter went out, and whispered one word — 
' Remember.' 

When they had gone a few hundred yards from 
the house, Wyveme fell back to the rear of the 
column and took Orenvil by the arm. 

' Look here, Bertie,' he said, gravely. ' I'm rather 
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sorry I didnH go out alone ou this business. We 
shall meet a rougbish lot in an hour^s time. Now^ 
don't be rash and run your head up against danger 
unnecessarily. I shall not be able to look after 
you ; Vve got a bigger baby in charge to-night. 
I should hate myself for ever if your beauty was 
spoiled.' 

The Cherub laughed carelessly and confidently; 
The burliest Paladin that ever wore a beard was 
not more utterly fearless than he. He could use 
those little hands of his (he was in the habit of 
exchanging gloves with his favourite partners) as 
neatly and prettily as he did everything else, and 
in sooth was no contemptible antagonist for a light- 
weight. 

' Don't bother yourself about me, Alan,' he an- 
swered. ' I'll look after my face, you may rely on 
it. I've been very diligent in my practice lately, 
and if I get hold of an extraordinarily small poacher^ 
perhaps I may astonish him with what The Pet 
calls — the ' London Particular.' ' 

They met Sir Gilbert Nevil's men by the way, 
and when they reached the place of ambush, num- 
bered twenty-two stalwart fighting men. The spot 
was admirably adapted for the purpose; a narrow 
deep lane passed just there through the crest of a 
small hill, and the brushwood on the steep banks 
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was sufficient to hide a larger party. The rest 
Bestled down there as comfortably as they conld^ 
while Alan and the head-keeper climbed the ridge 
to look out over the champaign lying beneath them. 
They had not long to wait before two lights appeared 
on the plain belpw^ moving quickly within a foot or 
so of the ground^ and every now and then becom- 
ing stationary. They were lanterns fastened round 
the necks of the steaidy pointers quartering the 
stubbles. 

The keeper gave vent to a suppressed groan^ 
ending in a growl. 

* There they are, d — ^n 'em/ he muttered. ' The 
Very beat I meant you to take to-morrow, Sir Alan. 
They wont be long in filling that ere blasted bag of 
theirs. I see five coveys on that forty-acre bit this 
artemoon. We'll take our change out of 'em before 
we sleep, or my name ain't Ben Somers.' 
• Wyverne shook his head warningly. 

' Your blood's hotter than mine, I do believe,' he 
said, ' though you are old enough to be my father. 
But mind, there is to be no unnecessary violence 
to-night. I've passed my word to the Squire, and 
you ought to help me to keep it. If they show 
fight, it's another matter, and they may take the 
consequences.' 

'I'll pound it, they fight,' the other grumbled 5 
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^ it comes more nateral to Jem than running, 
'specially as he'll find hisself in a middlin' tight 
trap. We may get back to cover, sir, they'll not 
be long now ; I reckon they'll finish in that stubble 
close agin' the lane.' 

So they rejoined their companions. The ambush 
was thus disposed. Eight men^ including Somers, 
Wyverne, and Lord Clydesdale, took post, four on 
either bank, at a certain spot ; six others, similarly 
divided, were left about forty yards in the rear — 
Bertie Grenvil was with this lot — the others con- 
cealed themselves at short intervals along the vacant 
space ; the signal was ndt to be given till the poachers 
had got well into the space between the two main 
bodies ; that in advance was rather the strongest, 
as it was expected the marauders would try to force 
their way into the high road, where carts were 
sure to be waiting them. So, without a move- 
ment of tongue or finger, they were to bide their 
time. 

Unless one is gifted with exceptional nerves, that 
time of suspense before action is very trying. To 
compare great things with small> I heard one of the 
best and bravest of all who went up to the Bedan, 
<;onfess, the other day, that he never felt so uncom- 
fortable as during those long minutes when the men 
stood in their ranks waiting for the last orders, and 
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that it was an unspeakable relief when the word was 
given for the stormers to advance. 

Lord Clydesdale evidently liked his position less 
and less every moment. ' Cursedly cold^ isn't it ?' 
he muttered^ at last^ and in truth his teeth were 
chattering audibly. 

' Pocket-pistols are not interdicted^ if other fire- 
arms are/ Wyverne whispered, good-humouredly. 
' Take a pull at mine, and wrap my plaid round yOu; 
I really don't want it, Fm better clothed for this 
work than you are, I fancy ; I've been at it before/ 

The Earl took the plaid, and half drained the flask 
without a word of thanks ; he was still brooding 
sulkily over the rebuff he fancied he had met with 
before starting ; besides this, the world had spoilt 
him so long, that self-sacrifice on the part of his 
fellow men for the convenience of Lord Clydesdale, 
seemed to him the most natural condition of things 
imaginable ; he accepted such tributes affably or 
morosely, according to his humour, but invariably 
as his proper due. 

Alan interpreted his companion's feelings pretty 
correctly, and smiled contemptuously to himself in 
the darkness. 

' You amiable aristocrat !' he muttered between 
his teeth ; * if it were not for vexing Aunt Mildred, 
and for my promise to her, would I not let you look 
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out for yourself this cold morning ? I wonder if a 
thoroughly good thrashing would improve your tem« 
per; it were a good deed to allow the experiment to 
be tried. I do believe the most inveterate rufiSan 
we shall meet, has more natural courtesy than has 
fallen to your share/ 

But the momentary bitterness soon passed away. 
Alan — as is the wont of his kind — never felt so 
benevolent towards mankind in general as when the 
moment of danger approached, which was to bring 
him into conflict with certain units of the species. 
Surely that perfect physical fearlessness is an envi- 
able, if not a very ennobling qualification ; it enables 
you to charge a big fence or a big adversary^ with 
comparative comfort to yourself; in neither case, 
unfortunately, will it ensure you against a bad fall ; 
but imless quite disabled, you rise up and go on 
again, as cheerfully as Antseus, and arc at all events 
spared any pains of anticipation. An interval of 
silence which seemed very long, ensued. Suddenly 
Wyveme laid a firm, steady grasp on Lord Clydes* 
dale's arm. 

' Take off that plaid,' he said, in the lowest and 
quietest of whispers ; ' you'll be warm enough in 
five minutes. They are in the next stubble now.' 

The ear of the practised deer-stalker, accustomed 
to listen for the rattle of a hoof far up the corries^ 
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had already caught certain faint sounds impercep- 
tible to his companions. Somers heard them, 
though, nearly as soon ; they could just see hini 
through the black darkness, stretching his brawny 
limbs, and twisting round his wrist the thong of his 
bludgeon. 

The fall of footsteps came nearer and nearer, 
more and more distinct, as the poachers crossed the 
low fence one by one, and got on to the harder 
ground ; they were evidently very numerous. They 
did not come on in detached straggling parties, but 
appeared to wait till all were in the lane, and then 
advanced in something like a regular column, in the 
centre of which four men carried, in two nets made 
for the purpose, the night's spoil ; as this entirely 
consisted of birds, the weight was not overwhelming, 
though the result had been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful. 

' Get on, two of ye, as soon as we top the hill,' 
a deep, hoarse voice said, from the midst of the 
poachers; 'and mind you see all clear/ 

The slightest touch of Wyverne's arm, and the 
discreetest chuckle, testified to Somers' intense ap- 
preciation of the impending ' sell/ The gang ad- 
vanced with their habitually stealthy tread, but 
evidently quite unsuspiciously, till they were hemmed 
in by the divisions of the ambush. Then a whistle 
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sounded shrill and ominous as Black Roderick's 
signal^ and a dozen port-fires blazed out at once^ 
casting a weird, lurid glare over the crowd of rugged 
blackened faces, working with various emotions of 
wonder, rage, and fear. 

In the pause that ensued, while the assailed were 
still under the influence of the first surprise, and 
the assailants were waiting for orders, Wyveme's 
voice was heard, not raised by one inflection above 
its usual tone, and yet the most distant ear caught 
every syllable. 

' Will you surrender at once ? It is the best 
thing you can do.' 

The same voice answered which had spoken before 
— hoarse and thick with passion. 

^ Surrender be d — d ! Here's the chance we've 
been wanting ever so long. Stick together, ladd, 
and be smart with those bludgeons : there's enow of 
us to cut the keepers to rags.' 

Alan spoke again ; and the curt, stern, incisive 
accents clove the still night-air like points of 
steel. 

' Stand fast in the front : close up there in the 
rear. It is our own fault if a man gets through : 
we'll have all — or none.' 

He had only time for a hurried whisper— 
/ Somers, whatever happens, look after Lord Clydo§* 
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dale ;^ for Bertie and his men came on with a rush 
and a cheer. The port-fires were cast down and 
trampled out instantly^ and so— darkly and sullenly 
< — ^the milie began. It was likely to be an equal 
one ; the poachers had the disadvantage of the sur- 
prise and the attack being against them^ but they 
were slightly superior in numbers^ and their 
bludgeons were of a more murderous character than 
those carried by the keepers> shod with iron for the 
most part, and heavily leaded. For a minute or 
two the struggle went on in silence, only broken by 
the dull sound of heavy blows, by hard, quick 
breathings, and by an occasional curse or groan. 
Lord Clydesdale had drawn slightly aside, and so, 
avoiding the first rush of the poachers, remained for 
awhile inactive. Suddenly, as ill-luck would have 
it, he found himself face to face with the most for- 
midable of all the gang. ' Lanky Jem ' had forced 
his way to the front, partly because safety lay in 
that direction, partly because he fancied that there 
fought ' the foemen worthiest of his steel ;' he had 
his wits perfectly about him, and was viciously de- 
termined to do as much damage as possible, whether 
he escaped or no. He saw the figure standing apart 
from the rest, taking no part in the conflict, and 
instantly guessed that he had to do with a personage 
of some condition and importance : keepers are 
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rarely contemplative or non-combatants at such a 
moment. 

'Kerens one of them swells !' he growled. 

' Come on, d — n ye ! Fll have your bloody if I swing 
for it.^ 

Clydesdale was not exactly a coward ; if any 
ordinary social danger had presented itself, he would 
scarcely have quailed before it. For instance, I 
believe he would have faced a pistol at fifteen paces 
with average composure. But it so happened (he 
had not been at a public school) that in all his life 
he had never seen a blow stricken in anger. The 
aspect of his present adversary fairly appalled him. 
Independently of the poacher^s hqge proportions and 
evidently great strength, there was a cool concen- 
trated cruelty about the bull-dog face — the white 
range of grinded teeth showing in relief against the 
blackness of liis sooty disguise — which made him a 
really terrible foe. The Earl looked helplessly 
round, as though seeking for succour; but all his 
party seemed to have already as much as they could 
do. He saw the grim giant preparing for a spring, 
and all presence of mind utterly deserted him; 
he drew hastily back without lifting his hands to 
defend himself ; his heel caught in a projecting root, 
and he fell supine, with a loud, piteous cry. ' Lanky 
Jem' was actually disconcerted by such absolute 
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non-resistance; but the brutal instinct soon r^ 
asserted itself, and he was rushing in to maim and 
mangle the fallen man, after his own savage fashion, 
when a fresh adversary stood in his path, bestriding 
Clydesdale where he lay. 

Wyverne had been engaged with a big foundry, 
man, who chanced to come across him first; but 
even in the fierce grapple, where pluck and activity 
could scarcely hold their own against weight and 
brute strength, he had found time to glance ret* 
peatedly over his shoulder. He saw the Earl fall, 
and extricating himself from his opponent's gripe 
with an effort that sent the latter reeling back, he 
sprang lightly aside, just in time to intercept the 
Lancashire man from his prey. But the odds were 
fearfully against him now ; for his original advert 
sary had recovered himself, and made in quickly to 
help his comrade. Both struck at Alan savagely 
at the same instant. He caught one blow on his 
club, but was obliged to parry the other with his left 
arm : the head was saved, but the limb dropped to 
his side powerless. He ground his teeth hard, and 
threw all the strength that was left him into one 
bitter blow ; it lighted on the temple of the man 
who had disabled him, and dropped him like a Ic^ 
in his tracks. But, before Wyverne could recover 
himself, the terrible Lancashire bludgeon came home 
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on his brows, crushing in the low, stiff crown of his 
hat like paper, and beating him down, sick and 
dizzy, to his knee. He lifted his club mechanically, 
but it hardly broke the full sway of another mur- 
derous stroke, which stretched him on his &ce 
senseless. It looked as if Jie had remembered his 
promise to the last ; for he fell right over Clydes^ 
dale, effectually shielding the latter with his own 
body. 

Alan^s life and this story had well nigh ended 
there and then. Such an abrupt termination might 
possibly have been to his advantage as well as to 
yours, reader of mine. But it was not so to be. Just 
as Jem was bracing his great muscles for one cool; 
finishing stroke on the back of Wyverne^s unprotected 
skull, a lithe active form lighted on his shoulders^ 
and slender, nervous fingers clutched his throat till 
they seemed to bury themselves in the flesh; and 
as he fell backward, gasping and half-strangled, a 
voice, suppressed and vicious as a serpent's hiss, 
muttered in his ear three words in an unknown 
tongue — ' Basta, basta, carissimo P 

The poacher's vast strength, however, soon en« 
abled him to shake off his last assailant, and he was 
rising to his feet, more dangerous than ever, when^ 
a tremendous blow descended right across his face/ 
gashing the forehead and crushing. the bones of th^ 
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nose in one fearful wound. The miserable wretch 
Bunk down — all his limbs coUapsing — ^without a 
groan or a simple, and lay there half drowned in 
blood. 

i The old head keeper stooped for a moment to 

examine his ghastly handiwork, and then, lifting his 

V head, remarked with a low fierce laugh — 

{ ' I gives you credit for that move. Master Bertie, 

' it wur wery neatly done/ 

The poachers had been getting the worst of it all 
through ; they were so hemmed in in the narrow 
way that their numbers helped them but little ; in« 
deed, some in the centre of the crowd never struck 
a blow. Their leader^s fall decided the fray at once ; 
some voice cried out — ' Don't hit us any more ; we 
gives in :' and they threw down their bludgeons^ as 
though by preconcerted signal. 

So ended the most successful raid that had been 
heard of in that country for years ; they talk of it 
still. Out of twenty-six men, only three escaped, 
and one of these was the informer. Neither was 
any one mortally or even dangerously hurt, though 
there were some hideous wounds on both sides ; but, 
if you bar gunpowder, it takes a good deal to kill 
outright a real tough 'shires- man.' Even 'Lanky 
Jem * recovered after a while from Somers' swashing 
blow, though they were obliged to carry him back 
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to Dene. The permanent disfigurement which en- 
sued^ made his repulsive countenance rather more 
picturesque in its ugliness^ so that it was an improve- 
ment after all. He quitted those parts, though, as 
soon as he got out of gaol, and never returned. 

Of all the wounded, perhaps Wyverne was the 
most seriously hurt ; but, though his senses came 
back slowly, he was able to stagger home, leaning 
heavily on Bertie OrenviPs shoulder. You must 
imagine the satisfaction with which the Squire wel- 
comed the conquerors and their captives. 

Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all, the Earl arose. 

Even his overweening self-esteem could not prevent 
Clydesdale's feeling nervous and uncomfortable. He 
was conscious of having betrayed a very discredit- 
able pusillanimity; and he could not guess how 
many might be in the secret of his discomfiture. 
There was nothing in the mere fact of his com- 
ing out of the fray scathless, for Grenvil bad 
not a scratch or a bruise; but it struck him as 
rather odd^ that nobody asked ' if he were hurt in 
any way.' He was so perturbed in spirit, as hardly 
to be able to display a decent amount of solicitude 
about Wyverne's injuries, or to sympathize, with a 
good grace, in the triumph of the rest of the party. 

pa 
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There was one man^ at all events^ that he could 
sever look in the face again, without au unpleasant 
feeling of inferiority and obligation. Poor Alan ! 
He meant well ; but he did not make a very good 
night's work of it, after all. He got one or two 
hard blows, and changed Clydesdale's previous dis- 
like into a permanent and inveterate hate. Virtue 
is always its own reward, you know. 

Perhaps the EarPs largesse to every one con- 
cerned in the capture would not have been so 
extravagantly liberal, if he had guessed how tho- 
roughly the old keeper appreciated the real state 
of affairs. When Somers alluded to the subject — 
which he did once a month for the rest of his 
iiatural life — ^he generally concluded in these words : 

* It wur the prettiest managed thing ever I see ; 
but we wery near got muddled at one time, all 
along of that there helpless Lord.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DIAMONDS THAT CUT DIAMONDS. 

HELEN VAVASOUR came of a race whose 
women^ if tradition speaks truth, could always 
look, at need, on battle or broil without blenching ; 
but it is probable she would hardly have slept so 
soundly that night, had she guessed at what was 
going on under the stars. She heard nothing of 
the preparations; the bustle was confined to those 
remote regions where a Servile War might have been 
carried on without the patricians wotting of it ; the 
furlongs of passage and corridor in the vast old 
manoir swallowed up all ordinary sounds. Pauline 
would of course have enlightened her mistress, but 
Wyverne chanced to *head' her before she could 
' make her point.' The quick-witted Parisian saw 
that he meant what he said, when he begged her not 
to open her lips on the subject, and kept silence 
through the night, though it was pain and grief to 
her. That sentimental soubrette kept for Alan the 
largest share of a simple hero-worship, and she lay; 
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awake for hours, listening and quaking, and inter- 
ceding perpetually with her favourite Saint for the 
safeguard of her favourite Paladin. Judge if she in- 
demnified herself for her reticence, when she woke 
Miss Vavasour on the following morning ! She had 
got a perfect Bomance of the Forest ready, wherein 
Wyveme's exploits transcended those of Sir Bevis, 
and the physical proportions of his foes cast those of 
Colbrand or Ascapart into the shade. 

Making all allowances for her handmaiden's vivid 
imagination, Helen came down to breakfast in a 
great turmoil of curiosity and anxiety. She had to 
wait for authentic particulars, till she got fevered 
with impatience. The Squire, quite determined on 
doing his share of the business thoroughly, had 
followed the prisoners, already, to the neighbouring 
town, where they were to answer their misdeeds 
before himself and other magistrates. Helen had 
no reason to believe that her mother was better in- 
formed than herself, and ' my lady's' morning medi- 
tations were not lightly to be disturbed ; no one else 
had shown any sign of life so far. At last, Bertie 
Grenvil lounged into the breakfast-room. His ap- 
pearance was somewhat reassuring ; there was not a 
trace of conflict or even of weariness on the fair face ; 
indeed, the Cherub was so used to turn night into 
day, that late hours and sleeplessness were rather 
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his normal state. His answers to Helen's string of 
eager questions were rather unsatisfactory; much 
in the style of old Caspar's reminiscences about 
Blenheim : — 

' Why that I cannot tell/ quoth he ; 
' But, 'twas a famous victory.' 

Perhaps there was no real reserve or affectation 
about it ; one's waking recollections of a midnight 
fray are apt to be strangely distorted and vague. 

' I've seen Alan, this morning/ Bertie remarked, 
at lengthy casually. 'He's wonderfully well, all 
things considered, and means to show at luncheon ; 
but I fear they've spoiled his shooting for some 
time ; he wont be able to use that left arm for a 
fortnight.' 

Miss Yayasour's cheek lost its colour instantly, 
and her hand shook so that it could hardly set down 
the cup it held. 

' You don't mean that Alan is seriously hurt ?' 
she said. ' And they never told me. I have never 
even sent to ask after him. It is too cruel.' She 
rose quickly, and rang the bell, before Grenvil could 
anticipate her. 

' What an idiot I am !' Bertie interjected, actually 
flushing with a real self-reproach. ' I thought you 
had heard that Alan had met with two or three bard 
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blows, or I would not have mentioned it so abmptly. 
DonH be frightened; on my honour, they are 
nothing worse than bruises ; he will tell you so him- 
self in an hour^s time/ 

Helen forced a smile, and recovered her com« 
posure immediately. But she did not seem comfort- 
able till she had sent Pauline to bring a report of 
her cousin's state from his own lips. The soubrette 
had been kept in equal ignorance with her mistress 
as to Wyverne's hurts, and when she came back to 
repeat his cheerful message, her voice was trembling, 
and her bright black eyes were dim with tears. 

The whole party — ^with the exception of the 
Squire — met at luncheon; for Max Vavasour re- 
turned in the course of the morning. The latter 
congratulated everybody very pleasantly on the 
success of the night's expedition ; and, it is possible, 
congratulated himself quite as sincerely on having 
been out of the way ; at all events, he affected no 
regret at having missed his share of peril and glory. 
Alan Wyveme came in the last. With the aid of 
a scientific valet, he had contrived to dissemble very 
successfully the traces of the fray ; the dark thick 
hair swept lower than usual over his brows, and 
almost concealed the spot where the first blow had 
fallen; the second had left no visible mark. He 
seemed in the best possible spirits, and his gay. 
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pleasant laugh came as readily as ever, without an 
appearance of being forced or constrained ; but his 
face was very pale, and his left arm hung helplessly 
in its sling. 

The worst of Lord Clydesdale^s enemies — ^already 
he had mkde not a few — might have been satisfied 
at the state of the EarPs feelings, as he sate there, 
brooding sullenly over the recollection of his own 
discomfiture, and watching the empressemeni which 
everybody seemed determined to manifest towards 
his unconscious rival. Miss Yavasou^, as we have 
before said, was never 'gushing' or demonstrative; 
but she considered it the most natural thing in the 
world that her cousin should be petted and tended 
under the circumstances. So she sate by his side, 
anticipating and ministering to his wants with the 
tact and tenderness that only a woman — and a 
loving one— can display, utterly ignoring the savage 
blue eyes that kept glaring at her from beneath their 
bushy brows. Clydesdale muttered curse after curse 
under his breath, and drained glass after glass of the 
strong brown sherry that stood close to his hand ; 
the rich liquor seemed to be absorbed with no better 
effect, than a genial rain produces falling on a 
quicksand. 

It was rather remarkable that no one seemed 
disposed to question him much about last night's 
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adventure. Possibly, Lady Mildred knew something 
of the truth — though not all — and had taken Max 
into confidence ; for her maid might have been seen 
in close colloquy with one of the keepers^ early in 
the morning; and it is probable that model of 
austere and dignified propriety would not so far 
have derogated without good cause. However this 
might be, her manner towards Alan Wyveme was 
kind and affectionate to a degree ; when she spoke 
to Lord Clydesdale, a very close observer might have 
detected a certain coldness in the perfect courtesy. 
' My lady^ was only a woman, after all ; and the in- 
stincts of her sex, though tamed and trained, would 
assert themselves sometimes. She looked at the 
Earl as he sate there swelling with sulky self- 
importance; ruddy, certainly — perhaps unpleasantly 
so — but not ' of a cheerful countenance ;^ then she 
looked across at Wyverne, just as a bright, grateful 
smile lighted up all his wan face, and thanked Helen 
for some trifling act of kindness. The contrast was 
too much for Lady Mildred; for onee, the cool 
diplomatist yielded to a real frank impulse and 
forgot her cunning. When she rose with the others, 
she crossed over to where Alan sate, and leant over 
him, on pretence of settling his sling, till her lips 
touched his hair. Even Helen, who was so near^ 
did not catch the whisper — 
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' Ah) so many thanks ! Who can help loving 
you — always braver and better than your word ?' 

Neither ever alluded to the events of that night 
again, but they understood each other perfectly; 
and to the end of bis days, Wyveme considered his 
services over-paid. In truth, it was no mean 
triumph to have made ' my lady/ for more than a 
hundred seconds, thoroughly honest and sincere. 

That day brought a large influx of fresh guests to 
Dene; but only four deserve especial mention, and 
perhaps these might be reduced to three. 

Grace Beauclerc was Alan^s only sister. There 
was a strong likeness between them, not only in 
features, but in character. She had the same quiet 
thorough-bred face, that no one ever called beautiful^ 
but every one felt was intensely loveable; the same 
slender, graceful proportions ; the same soft, winning 
manner ; the same power of attracting and retaining 
the affection of men and women. The resemblance 
extended still further — to their fortunes. Grace 
had not ruined herself, certainly — with the exception 
of a few fair speculators of whose daring The Corner 
and Capel Court are conscious, they generally leave 
that luxury to t^ — but she had gone as near the 
wind as possible, by contracting the most imprudent 
of alliances. How the Beauclercs lived, was a 
mystery to their nearest and dearest friends. The 
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crash had not come at Wyveme Abbey when the 
marriage took place, and Alan had then settled 
£400 a year on his sister; but this, added to tbe 
interest of her own small fortune, and the pay of a 
clerk of nine years' standing in the Foreign Office, 
hardly carried their income beyond the hundreds. 
A cipher had represented Algernon Beauclerc's own 
personal assets long before he married. Yet they 
lived apparently in great comfort, went out every- 
where, gave occasionally the nicest entertainments, 
at home, on a very tiny scale, that you can conceive ; 
and, it was said, were wonderfully little in debt. It 
was a great social problem, in its way, and one of 
those that it is not worth while puzzling oneself to 
solve. But though Grace's husband had been very 
extravagant, and was still far from self-denying, he 
was weak neither in mind nor principle; he loved 
his wife and his children, after his fashion, far too 
well to involve himself in any serious scrape ; and 
contrived to utilize his amusements to a remark- 
able degree. He was passionately fond of whist, 
and had attained an exceptional excellence in that 
fascinating game. His plan was, to set aside a 
certain sum each year to risk on its chances : the 
profits went to the account of all sorts of menus 
plaisirSy in which Grace had more than her share ; 
if the qard-purse was emptied, nothing would induce 
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Lim to play again till the time arrived for replenish- 
ing it. Algy Beauclerc hardlj knew how to be 
angry, even with an incorrigibly careless or stupid 
partner, and the world in general found it impossible 
to quarrel with him. In appearance, he was a 
curious contrast to his wife — ^broad and burly, with 
a bluff, joyial face, half shrouded in a forest of 
blonde beard, and large, light, laughing eyes. Prince 
Percinet and Oraciosa never got on better together 
than did that apparently ill-matched couple. The 
set in which they lived, though neither vicious nor 
reckless, was decidedly fast; looking at Orace's 
quiet, rather pensive face, one could not help fancy- 
ing that she must have felt sometimes uncomfortably 
out of her element ; but she had a singular power of 
adapting herself to circumstances, without being de- 
teriorated thereby. Presiding over one of those 
post-operatic riunions, where cigars, and even ciga- 
rettes^ were not interdicted — or playing with her 
children, as she would do for hours of a morning-— 
she always seemed perfectly and placidly happy. 

Of a very different stamp were the other pair that 
remain to be noticed. Not only her intimate 
friends, and the men with whom she had flirted 
more or less seriously — ^they would have made a fair 
second-battalion to any regiment — ^but the whole of 
London^ opened wondering eyes when handsome. 
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daring Maud Dacres married Mr. Brabazon^ a pillar 
of the Stock Exchange, five-and-twenty years her 
senior, after an acquaintance of seven weeks b^un 
mt Boulogne, where — ^for reasons, cogent though 
temporary — her father was then residing. It was 
not that she was more unlikely than another to 
make a money-match ; but every one was surpriaed 
at her selecting that particular millionaire. 

Bichard Brabazon was not only glaringly under- 
bred in form, feature, mind, and manner, but he was 
popularly considered one of the most ' aggravating' 
men alive. He had a knack of hitting upon the 
topic most disagreeable to his interlocutor or to the 
company in general, and of introducing the same at 
the most inappropriate moment, always in a smooth, 
plausible way, which made it more irritating. Even 
when he wished to be extraordinarily civil, there was 
an evident affability and condescension about him 
that very few could stand. His slow, measured, 
mincing way of speaking — ^pronouncing a*8 like ^» — 
affected one's ear like the hum of a mosquito ; and 
his plump, smug, smooth-shaven face was intensely 
provocative, inspiring people, otherwise calm and 
pacific, with a rabid desire to leap up and smite him 
on the cheek. This laudable and very general pro- 
pensity had never yet been gratified; for Richard 
Brabazon was far too cunning ever to give a chance 
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away. Many men would have given lai^ monies 
for an opportunity of taking overt offence^ but they 
waited still in vain. 

It was a marvel how his wife — ^high-spirited and 
quick-tempered to a fault — contrived to live with 
him^ without occasionally betraying annoyance or 
aversion. It is probable that several bitter duels 
had in fact taken place; but the antagonists kept 
their own secret; and it was a perfect neutrality 
now, though an armed one. The principle of non- 
interference was thoroughly established^ and the 
contiguous powers did not even take the trouble to 
watch each other's frontier. Sometimes the spirit 
of aggravation would tempt Brabazon to launch a 
taunt or a sarcasm in the direction of his wife or her 
friends; but it was generally met by an imperial 
and absolute indiflference — at rare intervals, by a 
retort, not the less biting because it was so very 
quietly put in. He would do it, though he knew 
he should get the worst of it, just as Thersites could 
not refrain from his gibe, though his shoulders were 
shaking already in anticipation of the practical retort 
of Ajax or Odysseus. 

Lady Mildred was good-natured enough never to 
cross the plans or pleasures of her friends unless 
they interfered with hers ; indeed, she would further 
them as far as was consistent with het own credit 
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and convenience ; but even in her benevolence some 
malice was mingled. She was rather glad to give 
Grenvil an opportunity of following out his love^ 
dream, especially as she felt certain no harm could 
come of it; but, in mentioning to him the ex- 
pected guests, she had purposely omitted the 
Brabazons. 

Bertie had been indulging in an ante-prandial 
siesta, and only came down the great staircase as 
the others were filing past in to dinner; he was in 
time to see Maud Brabazon sweep by, more inso- 
lently beautiful, he thought, than ever. She jnst 
deigned to acknowledge his presence with the 
slightest bend of her delicate neck, and the sauciest 
of smiles. That wily Cherub could feign innocence 
right well when it served his wicked ends ; but onl j 
one visible sign really remained to testify that he 
had once been guileless — ^perhaps it was a mere ac- 
cident of complexion — he had not forgotten how to 
change colour. Lady Mildred watched the meeting. 
She saw Bertie^s cheek flush — ^brightly as a girPs 
might do who hears the first love-whisper — ^and then 
grow pale almost to the lips. ' My lady' laughed 
under her breath, in calm appreciative approbation, 
just as some scientific patron of the Arena may hard 
laughed, when the net of the Betiarius glided over 
the shoulders of the doomed Secutor. 
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Any one interested in such psychological studies 
— and, to some people, a really well-managed flirta-^ 
tion is a very interesting and instructive spectacle — • 
would have been much amused that evening watching 
the ^ passages^ of Bertie^s love. It was rather a one- 
sided affair, after all ; for the Cherub was so hard 
hit as to forget his cunning of fence, and timidity 
for once was not in the least assumed. The lady 
was thoroughly at her ease, as women ever are who 
play that perilous game with their head instead of 
their heart. 

Maud Brabazon was just on the shady side of 
thirty ; but such a pleasant shade it was I The 
sunniest year in the lives of her many rivals looked 
dull and tame by comparison. She was rather below 
the middle height, and rather fuller in her propor- 
tions than was consistent with perfection of form ; 
but no one was ever heard to hint that her figure 
could have been improved upon. Large bright 
brown eyes were matched by soft abundant hair of 
It darker shade; a slightly aquiline nose, a delicately 
chiselled mutine mouth, and the ripest of peach* 
complexions, made up a picture that every one found 
fascinating, many fatally so. 

She was a very queen of coquetry, understanding 
and practising every one of its refinements. You 
^Ivvaya .saw the most attractive elejnents of any 
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company converging to the spot where she sate^ like 
(Straws drawn in by an eddy* Where was the secret 
of her power? Men who had been led captive at 
her chariot-wheels asked themselves that question 
in after days^ when freedom was partially regained^ 
and got puzzled over it, as one does over the inci- 
dents of a very vivid dream. It was a fair face, 
certainly, but there were others more brilliant in 
their beauty, more winning in their loveliness. Her 
frank boldness of speech dazzled you at first with 
its natural, careless verve — she kept for special occa- 
sions the tender confidential tones that lingered in 
your ears through many sleepless night-watches — 
but several of her beaten rivals had really thrice her 
wit and cleverness, and, as conversationalists, could 
have distanced her easily. Maud Brabazon seemed 
to diffuse round her an atmosphere of temptation. 
Cold-blooded men, of austere morals and rigid pro- 
priety, felt irresistibly impelled to make love to her 
on the shortest acquaintance, not wildly or pas-» 
sionately, but in an airy, light-minded fashion, which 
left no remorse, hardly a regret, behind. It was 
strange that she had never yet got entangled in any 
of the toils she wove so deftly : for the bitterest of 
friends or foes had never dared to impute to her any 
darker crime than consummate coquetry. One who 
knew her well^ when the subject was being discussed. 
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thus expressed himself in the figurative language of 
the turf^ of which he was a stanch supporter : 

^Yes^ she can win^ when she's in front all the 
way, Wait till you see her collared ; they^ve never 
made her gaUop yet* 

Thereby intimating his opinion that the Subduer 
was still in the future, by whom Maud's peace of 
mind was to be imperilled. 

All things considered, it seemed likely that 
poetical justice was going to assert itself in the 
shape of merited retaliation impending over the 
Cherub's graceless head ; a state of things so per- 
fectly satisfactory that we may as well leave them 
there for the present. 

Pressing affairs called Lord Clydesdale away from 
Dene on the following day. He had probably reasons 
of his own for cutting his visit short rather abruptly. 
He thought that whatever interests he might have 
at stake would be advanced fully as well in his 
absence, for the present. Somehow or another, 
before he went. Max Vavasour was made aware of 
the wager with Harding Knowles. On the occasion 
of a great robbery — 

When the knowing ones, for once, stand in 
With some dark flyer meant at last to win-— 

and the owners of one or two dangerous horses are 
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put on, a ^ monkey to nothing/ I believe tbey go 
through the foim of registering it as a bet ; so we 
may as well dignify the EarPs compact by that con- 
venient name. It is more than likely that Clydea^ 
dale made the confession himself. He had little 
delicacy in such matters when he knew his man; 
and no Oriental despot could be more insolent in 
his cynicism. If he had thought he could do so 
safely, he would have bffered money to her nearest 
relation to serve him in his pursuit of any woman 
he might fancy, without the faintest scruple or 
■shame. 

However the revelation was made, Max Vavasour 
never betrayed to Knowles his consciousness of the 
confederacy by word or sign ; but he would look at 
the latter occasionally with a very peculiar expression 
in his cold dark eyes. There was something of 
curiosity in that look, more of dislike and contempt* 
The wily schemer would accept readily thfs aid of 
any instrument, however repulsive, that would serve 
his purpose ; but they never were stifled for one 
jnoment — the instincts of patrician pride. Harding 
was no favourite of Lady Mildred^s ; and her manner 
towards him could not be said to be cordial now ; 
but there certainly was a shade more of courtesy 
and attention. She suggested now and then that 
his name should be added to the dinner-list, whipli 
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she had never done before ; and honoured him at 
times with a fair share of her evening's conversation. 
There was nothing strange in this. Knowles was 
evidently a rising man ; and ' my lady" made a point 
of being at least civil to such people^ though she 
would just as soon have thought of asking a real 
Gorilla to her house^ as any living celebrity — soldier^ 
priest^ lawyer^ or literate — simply because he chanced 
to be the lion of the day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



RUMOURS OP WARS. 



HARDING KNOWLES had never been a hard- 
working man. Very little more reading would 
have turned a good Second in classics into an easy 
Eirst^ and this was so well known at Oxford that he 
might have had as many pupils as he liked during 
the year that he resided there after taking his degree. 
He would only take two or three — 'just to have 
something to do in the morning/ he said ; and these 
were all of the Clydesdale stamp — ^men whose con* 
nexion was worth a good deal, whUe their pre- 
paration cost no sort of head-work or anxiety. He 
had been called to the bar since then, but had never 
pretended to follow up the profession. There was 
not a trace of business about his chambers in the 
Temple ; no face of clerk or client ever looked out 
at the chrysanthemums through those pleasant 
windows, the sills of which were framed and buried 
in flowers. He could write a clever article^ or a 
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sharp sarcastic critique^ when the fit seized him^ and 
made a hundred or so every year thus in an easy 
desultory way : the Bector^s allowance was liberal, 
so that Harding had more than enough to satisfy 
all his tastes, which were by no means extravagant j 
in fact, he saved money. But he was avaricious 
to the heart's core, and could be painstaking and 
patient enough when the stake was really worth his 
while to win. He did not tarry long at Dene aftei* 
Clydesdale's departure — ^long enough, though^ to 
have another incentive to exertion in the latter'^ 
cause. Personal pique was added now to the mere 
greed of gain. The merest trifle brought this about^ 
and you would hardly understand it without appre« 
ciating some anomalies^ in Knowles's character. 

Thei^ never was a more thorough-going democrats 
From his birth his sympathies and instincts had all 
taken the same direction, and these had been 
strengthened and embittered by his mother's evil 
training. He disliked the patrician order intensely i 
but their society seemed to have a strange fascination- 
for him, judging from the pertinacity he displayed 
in endeavouring to gain and confirm a footing therev 
He would intrigue for certain invitations in the 
season as eagerly as a French deputy seeking- the 
red ribbon of Honour. Yet he was always uncom- 
fortable when his point was gained, and he {ound 
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himself balf way up the much-desired staircase/ 
The mistress of the mansion greeted him probably 
with the self-same smile that she youcbsafed to nine- 
tenths of the five hundred guests who crowded her 
rooms; but Knowles would torment himself with 
the fancy that there was something compassionate 
or satirical in the fair darnels look^ as if she pene* 
trated a truths of which he was himself conscious — 
that he had no business to be there. He felt that^ 
if he got a fair start, he could talk better than the 
majority of the men round him ; but he felt, too, 
that he had no chance against the most listless or 
languid of them all. They were on their own 
ground, and the intruder did not care to match 
himself against them there : his position was far 
too constrained, his footing too insecure. How he 
hated them, for the indolent nonchalance and serene 
indifference that he would have given five years of 
life to be able to assume ! A wolfish ferocity would 
rise within him as he watched a beardless Cold- 
streamer dropping his words slowly as if each were 
worth money and not lightly to be parted with, into 
the delicate ear of a haughty beauty from whom 
Knowles scarcely dared to hope for a recognising 
bow. The innocent object of his wrath was pro- 
bably only sacrificing himself to the necessities of 
the position^ while his thoughts reverted with a 
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tender longing to the smoking-room of his club, or 
anticipated the succulent chop that Pratt's was 
bound to provide for him before the dawning. 

In all other respects Harding was as little sen- 
sitive as the most obstinate of pachyderms. He did 
not know what shame meant, and an implied insult 
that would have roused another savagely would 
scarcely attract his notice. You have seen one 
instance of this already. But he was nervously and 
morbidly alive to the minutest point affecting his 
position in society. After assisting at one of those 
assemblies of the haute volSe, he would review in his 
memory every incident of the evening, and would 
be miserable for weeks afterwards if he thought he 
bad made himself ridiculous by any awkwardness of 
manner or any incongruity of word or deed. If 
the choice had been forced upon him, he would 
have committed a forgery any day, sooner than a 
gaucherie^ 

I suppose everybody is sensitive somewhere, and 
it is only a question whether the shaft hits a joint 
in the harness, and so some go on for years, or for 
ever, without a scratch or a wound. Sometimes 
the weak point is found out very oddly and un- 
fexpectedly. 

There is now living a man whom, till very lately, 
Kis friends use^ to quotQ as the ideal of impassibility* 
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Even in his youthful days, when he was ' galloper* 
occasionally to General Levin^ war-worn veterans 
used to marvel at and envy the sublime serenity 
with which he would receive a point-blank volley of 
objurgation^ double-shotted with the hoarse expletives 
for which that irascible commander is world-re« 
nowned. I have seen him myself exposed to the 
' chafP of real artists in that line* He only smiled 
in complacent security^ when ' the archers bent iheit 
bows and made them ready/ and sate amidst the 
banter and the satire, unmoved as. is Ailsa Craig by 
the whistle of the sea-bird^s wii^s* It was popu-« 
larly supposed that no sorrow or shame which can 
befall humanity would seriously disturb his equani* 
znity, till in an evil hour he plunged into print. It 
was a modest little book, relating to a Great War in 
which he had borne no ignoble part ; so mild in its 
comment and so meek in its suggestions, that the 
critics might have spared it from very pity. But 
unluckily he fell early into the hands of one of the 
most truculent of the tribe, and all the others fol- 
lowed suit, so that poor Courtenay had rather a rough 
time of it. They questioned his facts and denied 
his inferences, accusing him of ignorance and par- 
tiality in about equal degrees, and, what was harder 
still to bear, they anatomized his little jokes gravely, 
and made a mock at his pathetic passages, stig* 
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fnatizing the first as ' flippancy/ the last as ' fine 
writing/ Ever since that time, le Beau Sabreur has 
been subject to fits of unutterable gloom and des* 
pondency. Only last summer, we were dining with 
him at the ^ Bellona.' The banquet was faultless 
and the guests in the best possible form, so that the 
prospects of the evening were convivial in the ex- 
treme. It chanced that there was One present who 
had also written a book or two, and had also beett 
evil treated by the reviewers. A peculiarly savagi^ 
onslaught had just appeared in a weekly paper, im- 
puting to the author in question every species of 
literary profligacy, from atheism down to deliberate 
immorality. The man who sate next to him opened 
fire on the subject. It so happens that this much 
maligned individual — ^as a rule, quite the reverse of 
good-tempered — is stolidly impervious to critical 
praise or blame. This indifierence is just as much 
a constitutional accident, of course, like exemption 
from nausea at sea, but one would think he must 
find it convenient at times. He joined in the laugh 
now quite naturally, and only tried to turn the 
subject, because its efiect on our host was evident^ 
His kind, handsome face became overcast with a 
moody melancholy. The allusion to his friend^s 
castigation brought back too vividly the recollection 
of his own. The cruel stripes were scarcely healed 
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yet, and the flesh would quiver at the remote sound 
of the scourge. 

Conrtenay's fellow-sufferer would fain have cheered 
him. The first flask of ' Dry' had just been opened 
(it was una de mullis, face nuptiaU digna — a wine^ in 
truth, worthy to be consumed at the marriage-feasts 
of great and good men), he took the brimming 
beaker in his hand, before the bright beads died 
out of the glorious amber, and spoke thus, senten* 
tiously — 

'O, my friend, let us not despond overmuch; 
rather let us imitate Socrates^ the cheery sage, when 
he drained his last goblet. Do me right. Lo ! I 
drink to the judge who hath condemned us — Tovro 
Ttf Ka\^ K/ocrca. 

Courtenay did drink — to do him justice, he will 
always do that — but his smile was the saddest thing 
I ever saw ; and it was three good hours before his 
spirits recovered their tone, or his great golden 
moustaches, which were drooping sympathetically, 
their martial curl. 

If you realize Harding Enowles's excessive senti- 
tiveness on certain points, you will understand how 
Alan Wyveme fell under his ban. 

The cousins were starting for their afternoon's 
ride. Knowles had lunched at Dene, but was not 
to accompany them. He chanced to be standing ob 
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the steps when the horses came up^ and Miss Yaya* 
sour came out alone. Somethiug detained Alan in 
the hall for a minute^ and when he appeared^ 
Harding was in the act of assisting Helen to mount. 
Now that ^mounting' is the simplest of all gymnastics, 
if you know how to do it, and if there exists between 
you and the fair Amazon a certain sympathy and 
good understanding ; in default of these elements of 
concord, it is probably that the whole thing may 
come to grief. Harding was so neryously anxious 
to acquit himself creditably, that it was not likely 
he would succeed. He Mifted^ at the wrong moment 
and too violently, not calculating oa the elasticity of 
the demoiselle^s spring, even though she was taken 
unawares. Nothing but great activity and presence 
of mind on Helenas part saved a dangerous fall. 
She said not one word as she settled herself anew 
in the saddle; but the culprit caught one glance 
from the depths of the brilliant eyes which stoppe^ 
short his stammered apology. It was not exactly 
angry — worse a thousand times than that; but it 
stung him like the cut of a whip, and his cheek 
would flush when he thought of it years afterwards^ 

While Knowles was still in his confusion, he felt 
a light touch on his shoulder, and, turning, found 
Wyverne standing there. Nothing chafed Alaa 
more than an exhibition of awkwardness such as he 
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had just witnessed ; besides this^ he had never liked 
Harding^ and was not inclined to make excuses for 
him now. The pleasantness had quite vanished 
from his face; and when he spoke, almost in a 
whisper, his lip was curling haughtily and his brows 
were bent, 

'Fiat eaj)€rimentum in corpore vili,* he said. 
* Your classical reading might have taught you that 
much, at all events. You want practice in mount- 
ing, decidedly ; but I beg that you will select for 
your next lesson a fitter subject than Miss 
Vavasour.' 

Knowles was ready enough of retort as a rule ; 

but this time, before he could collect himself suffi- 

ciently to find an answer, Wyverne was in the 

saddle, 

And lightly they rode away. 

The animosity was not equally allotted, for Alan 
engrossed far the bitterest share of it ; but thence- 
forward both the cousins might fear the very worst 
from an enemy capable of much stratagem, recoiling 
from no baseness, whose hatred, if it were only for 
the coldness of its malignity, might not safely be 
defied. 

For some days after Knowles' departure, every- 
thing went on pleasantly at Dene; and nothing 
occurred worthy of note^ unless it were a slight 
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paasage-of-arms between Bertie Grenvil and Mr, 
firabazon. The latter was so rarely taken at fault, 
that it deserves to be recorded. 

The financier was perfectly aware of the flirtation 
in progi*ess between his wife and the Cherub; but 
he never disquieted himself about such trifles ; and 
it was simply his ' aggravating ' instinct which im- 
pelled him one day, after dinner, to select the topic 
which he guessed would be most disagreeable to 
both. A certain Guardsman had just come to great 
grief in money matters, and had been forced to 
betake himself in haste to some continental AduUam, 
He was a favourite cousin of Maud's, a great friend 
of GrenviPs, and in the same battalion. It was 
supposed that the Cherub was to a certain extent 
involved in his comrade's embarrassments, having 
backed the latter almost to the extent of his own 
0mall credit. On the present occasion, Mr, Bra- 
bazon was good enough to yoluuteer a detailed 
account of the unlucky spendthrift's difficulties, 
which he professed to have received in a letter that 
morning, adding his own strictures and comments 
thereon. No one interrupted him, though Lady 
Mildred had the tact to give the departing signal 
before he bad quite finished, Mr, Brabazon felt 
that he had the best of the position, and determined 
to follow np his triumph. When the men were left 
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alone, bis plump, smooth face became more super- 
ciliously sanctimonious, till he looked like Tartufe 
intensified. 

^ There is one subject I would not allude to,^ he 
said, ^ till they had left us. I have heard it hinted 
that Captain Pulteney's ruin was hastened hj his 
disgraceful profligacy. It is said that he lavished 
thousands on a notorious person living under his 
name in a villa in St. John^s Wood. Mr. Grenvil 
perhaps knows if my information is correct V 

Brabazon wished his words unsaid as Bertie's 
bright eyes fastened on his face, glittering with 
malicious mirth. 

* Yes ; I know something about it/ he replied ; 
' but I donH see that Fm called upon to reveal poor 
Dick's domestic secrets to uninterested parties. You 
don't hold any of his paper, I suppose? No — > 
you're too prudent for that. Not quite prudent 
enough, though. I wouldn't say too much about 
St. John's Wood, if I were you. You've heard the 
proverb about ^ glass houses ?' I believe there's a 
conservatory attached to that very nice villa in 
Mastic Road, to which you have the entree at all 
hours. Have you got the latch-key in your pocket ?^ 

If Richard Brabazon valued himself on one pos* 
session more than another, it was his immaculate 
respectability : in fact, an ostentatious piety was paiPt 
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of his stock-in-trade. For once, he was fairly dis- 
concerted. His face grew white, and actually con- 
vulsed with rage and fear as he stammered out, 
quite forgetting his careful elocution — 

' I don't pretend to understand you : but I see 
you wish to insult me.' 

' Wrong again, and twice over/ the other answered^ 
coolly. ' I never insulted anybody since I was 
born. And you will understand me perfectly, if 
you will take the trouble to remember a very warm 
midnight last spring, when the cabman could not 
give you change for a sovereign, and you bad ta 
*send him out his fare. You were in such a hurry 
to go in, that you never saw the humblest of your 
servants, about fifteen yards off, lighting his cigar. 
I don't wonder at your impetuosity. I got a good' 
look at the sovirette when she came out with the 
change; and, if the mistress is as pretty as the 
maid, your taste is unimpeachable — whatever your 

The great drops gathered on Brabazon's fore- 
head as he sate glaring speechlessly at his tormentor, 
who at that moment appeared intent on the selec- 
tion of some olives, all the while humming audibly 
to himself, ' The Young May Moon.' 

' It is an atrocious calumny,' he gasped out, ' or 
a horrible mistake. I wish to believe it is the last*' 
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'You wish us to believe, you mean/ the other 
retorted. * But I won't ' accept the composition ' 
(that's the correct expression, isn't it?). There was 
no mistake about it. I saw you that night, just 
as plainly as I did the morning before, going into 
Exeter Hall to talk about converting the Pongo 
Islanders — only you were in your brougham tlien. 
Quite right too. Never take your own carriage 
out on the war-trail : it only makes scandal, and 
costs you a night-horse. I always tried to beat so 
much economy into poor Dick Pulteney. If he 
would have listened to me, he might have lasted a 
month or two longer. I assure you I watched the 
whole thing with great interest. One doesn't see a 
financier en bonne fortune every day; and the habits 
of all animals are worth observing at certain seasons. 
A Frenchman wrote such a pretty treatise the other 
day about the ' Loves of the Moles 1' ' 

Many men would have derived much refreshment 
from the spectacle presented just then by their 
ancient enemy. You cannot fancy a more pitiable 
picture of helpless exasperation, nor more complete 
abasement. Even with his usual crafty reserve, he 
would scarcely have held his own against the cool 
insolence of his opponent — ^thoroughly confident of 
his facts, and mercilessly determined to use them to 
the uttermost. If the Sq^uire had been present, the 
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skirmisli would not have lasted so long ; but he was 
presiding at a great agricultural dinner miles awaj. 
Max Vavasour, who sate in his father's place, was 
not disposed to interrupt any performance which 
amused him. Neither he nor any other man pre- 
sent felt the faintest sympathy with, or compassion 
for, the victim. Brabazon appreciated his position 
acutely. He was only reaping as he had sown ; but 
some of those same crops are not pleasant to gather 
or gamer. He rose suddenly, and muttering some- 
thing about ' not staying another instant to be in- 
sulted,' made a precipitate retreat, leaving not a 
shred of dignity behind. Max Vavasour did rouse 
himself to say a few pacifying words of deprecation, 
but they did not arrest the fugitive, nor did the 
speaker seem to expect they would do so. 
. When the door closed, Wyverne looked at Bertie 
with an expression which was meant to be reproach- 
fiil, but became, involuntarily, admiring. 

' What a quiet, cruel little creature it is,' he said. 
' Fancy his keeping that secret so long, and bringing 
it out so viciously just at the right time. Is it not 
a crowning mercy, though, that the Squire's ' agri- 
cultural' came off to-night ? He would have stopped 
sport for once in his life. I wonder whether Bra- 
bazon is a ' bull ' or a ' bear ' on 'Change ? Which- 
ever he is, he was baited thoroughly well here j and^ 
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I think, deserved all the punishment he got. Chemb; 
I shall look upon you with more respect henceforth, 
haying seen you appear as the Bold Avenger/ 

They soon began to talk of other things. A 
reputation fostered by years of caution, outward self- 
restraint, and conventional observances, had just 
been slain before their eyes; but those careless 
spirits made little moan over the dead, and seemed^ 
to think the obsequies not worth a funeral oration* 
Having once accepted his position, Brabazon, to do 
him justice, made the best of it. He made no 
attempt at retaliation, as he might easily have done, 
by removing himself and his belongings abruptly 
from Dene ; indeed, during the remainder of a pro* 
tracted visit there, he comported himself in a manner 
void of offence to man or woman. The Squire, who 
knew him well, remarked the change, and congra* 
tulated himself and others thereupon ; but they never 
told him of the somewhat summary process by which 
the result had been achieved. It was simple enough, 
after all. Some horses will never run kindly till 
you take your whip up to them in earnest. 

Though Sir Alan Wyveme had no property left 
worth speaking of, he still had * affairs ' of one sort 
or another to attend to, from time to time, and of 
late it had become still more necessary that these 
be kept in order. Before very long, be too was 
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obliged to go up to town on business. He was only 
to be absent three or four days ; but he seemed 
strangely reluctant to leave Dene. In good truth, 
there was not the slightest reason for any gloomy 
presentiment ; but Helen remembered in after years, 
that during the last hours they spent together then, 
her cousin made none of those gay allusions to their 
future that he was so fond of indulging in; and 
that though his words and manner were kind and 
loving as ever, there was something sad and subdued 
in their tenderness. So fiir as Alan knew, it was a 
simple case of business which called him away ; more 
than once afterwards he thought it would have been 
better if he had died that night, with the music of 
Helenas whisper in his ears, the print of her ripe 
scarlet lips on his cheek, the pressure of her lithe 
twining fingers still lingering round his own. 

Many men, before and since, have thought the 
same. It is, perhaps, the most reasonable of all the 
repinings that are more futile than the vainest of 
regrets. Two life-times would not unravel some 
tangles of sorrow and sin, that are cut asunder, quite 
simply, by one sheer sudden stroke of AznlePs 
sword. Be sure, the purpose of God's awful mes- 
senger is often benevolent, though his aspect is 
seldom benign. The legend of ancient days bears a 
sad significance* still. His arm is ^ swift to smite 
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and never to spare ;' black as night is the plumage 
of his vast shadowy wings ; his lineaments are some- 
what stem in their severe serenity; bat in all the 
hierarchy of Heaven — the Babbins say — is found no 
more perfect beauty than in the face of the Angel of 
Death. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE EliElST SHELL. 

SO Wyverne went on his way — not rejoicing; 
and Helen would have been left ^ sighing her 
lane^' if she had been at all given to that romantic 
pastime. But they were not a sentimental pair; 
and did not even think it necessary to bind them- 
selves under an oath to correspond by every possible 
post — a compact which is far more agreeably feasible 
in theory than in practice. However^ a long letter 
from Alan made his cousin very happy on the third 
day after his departure. It was a perfect epistle in 
its way — at leasts it thoroughly satisfied the fair re- 
cipient ; to be sure^ it was her first experience in that 
line. Two lines — evidently written after the rest — 
said that his return must be deferred four-and- 
twenty hours. Helen did not hear again from her 
cousin ; but on the morning of the day on which he 
was expected^ the post brought two strange letters to 
Dene which changed the aspect of things materially. 
One was addressed to Lady Mildred^ the other to 
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her daughter. Both were written in the same deli- 
cate feminine hand^ and the contents of both were 
essentially the same^ though they varied slightly in 
phrase. ' My lady's' communication may serve as 
a sample : — 

' When Alan Wy veme returns, it might be well 
to ask him three simple questions : — What was the 
business that detained him in town ? Who was his 
companion for two hours yesterday in the Botanical 
Gardens (which they had entirely to themselves)? 
Where he spent the whole of this afternoon? I 
would give the answers myself^ but I know him well^ 
and I am sure he wiU not refuse to satisfy your 
natural curiosity. As my name will never be 
known, I need not disguise my motive in writing 
thus. I care nothing about serving you, or saving 
your daughter; I simply wish to serve my own 
revenge. I loved him dearly, once, or I should not 
hate him so heartily now. If Alan Wyverne chooses 
to betray so soon the girl to whom he has plighted 
faith^ I do not see why one of his old loves should 
engross all the treachery.' 

Helen's letter was to the same purport ; but at 
greater length, and more considerately and gently 
expressed, as though some compassion was mingled 
in the writer's bitterness. 

I should very much like to know the ^anc^e who 
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would receive such a communication as this with 
perfect equanimity — supposing^ of course^ that her 
heart went with the promise of her hand. Miss 
Yavasour believed in her cousin to a great extent, 
and her nature was too frank and generous to foster 
suspicion ; but she was not such a paragon of trust- 
fidness. She was thoroughly miserable during the 
whole of the day. There was very little comfort to 
be got out of her mother (it was decided that the 
subject should not be mentioned, at present, to the 
Squire) ; ' my lady' said very little, but evidently 
thought that matters looked dark. When she said 
— DonH let us make ourselves unhappy till you 
have spoken to Alan; I am certain he can explain 
everything* — it was irritatingly apparent that she 
really took quite an opposite view of the probabili- 
ties, and was only trying to pacify Helen's first ex- 
citement, as a nurse might humour the fancies of a 
fever-patient. Nevertheless, the demoiselle bore up 
bravely ; not one of the party at Dene guessed that 
anything had occurred to rufiSe her ; and there were 
sharp eyes of all colours amongst them. 

Mrs. Femley was there — ^the most seductive of 
' grass- widows' — whose husband had held for years 
some great post high up in the Himalayas, only 
giving sign of his existence by the regular trans- 
mission of large monies, wherewith to sustain the 
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splendour of his consort's establishment. There^ 
too^ was Agatha Drummond — whose name it is 
treason to introduce thus episodically^ for she de- 
serves a story to herself^ and has nothing whatever 
to do with the present one — a beauty of the grand 
old Frankish type, with rich fair hair, haughty 
aquiline features, clear, bold blue eyes, and long 
elastic limbs — such as one's fancy assigns to those 
who shared the bed of Merovingian kings. She 
passed most of her waking hours in riding, waltzing, 
or flirting ; seldom or ever read anything, and talked, 
notwithstanding, passingly well; but for daring, 
energy, and power of supporting fatigue in her three 
favourite pursuits, you might have backed her safely 
against any woman of her age in England. Both 
were very fond of Helen, and would have sympa- 
thized with her sincerely had they seen cause ; but 
their glances were not the less keenly inquisitive; 
and, under the circumstances, she deserved some 
credit for keeping her griefe so entirely to herself. 

I have heard grave, reverend men, with con- 
sciences probably as clear and correct as their 
banking-books, confess that they never returned 
home, after a brief absence during which no letters 
had been forwarded, without a certain vague appre- 
hension, which did not entirely subside till they had 
met their family and glanced over their correspon- 
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dence. I will not affirm that some feeling of the 
sort did not cross Wyveme^s mind as he drove up 
the long dark avenue to Dene. He arrived so late 
that almost every one had gone np to dress^ so he 
was not surprised at not finding Helen downstairs ; 
it is possible that he was slightly disappointed at not 
encountering her somewhere — ^by chance^ of course 
-—in gallery or corridor. When they met, just 
before dinner, Alan did fancy that there was some- 
thing constrained in his cousin's welcome, and un- 
usually grave in his aunt's greeting; but he had no 
suspicion that anything was seriously amiss, till 
Helen whispered, as she passed him on leaving the 
dining-room—' Come to the library as soon as you 
can. I am going there now.' You may guess if he 
kept her waiting long. 

Miss Vavasour was sitting in an arm-chair near 
the fire ; her head was bent low, leaning on her 
hand; even in the uncertain light you might see 
the slender fingers working and trembling; there 
was a listless despondency in her whole bearing, so 
difierent from its usual proud elasticity, that a sharp 
conviction of something having gone fearfully wrong, 
shot through Wyverne's heart, like the thrust of a 
dagger. His lips had not touched even her forehead, 
yet, but he did not now attempt a caress ; he only 
laid his hand gently on her shoulder — so light a 
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touch need not have made her shiver — ^and whis- 
pered — 

' What has vexed you, my own V 

For all answer, she gave him the letter, that she 
held ready. 

He read it through by the light of the shaded 
lamp that stood near. Helen watched his face all 
the while with a fearful, feverish anxiety; it 
betrayed not the faintest shade of confusion or 
shame, but it grew very grave and sad, and, at last, 
darkened, almost sternly. When he came to the 
end he was still silent, and seemed to muse for a 
few seconds. But she could bear suspense no 
longer. Yet there was no anger in the sweet voice, 
it was only plaintive and pleading — 

* Ah, Alan, do speak to me. Wont you say it is 
all untrue ?' 

Wy veme roused himself from his reverie instantly ; 
he drew nearer to his cousin's side, and took her 
little trembling hand in his own, looking down into 
her face — ^lovelier than ever in its pale, troubled 
beauty — with an intense love and pity in his 
eyes. 

* The blow was cruelly meant, and craftily dealt,* 
he said ; ' but they shall not part us yet, if you are 
brave enough to believe me thoroughly, and im- 
plicitly, this once. I will never ask you to do so 
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again. Yes, the facts are true — don't draw your 
hand back — I would not hold it another second if I 
could not say the inferences are as false as the 
Father of lies could make them. A dozen words' 
answer all the questions. I was with Nina Lenox, 
in the Gardens ; and yesterday afternoon I stayed in 
town on her business, not on my own. There is the 
truth. The lie is — ^the insinuation that I had any 
other interest at stake than serving a rash unhappy 
woman in her hard need. That unfortunate is 
doomed to be fatal, it seems, even to her friends — 
she has right few left now to ruin. Darling, try to 
believe that neither she nor the world have ever had 
the right to call me by any other name.' 

Mrs. Bawdon Lenox was one of the celebrities of 
that time. Her face and figure carried all before 
them, when she first came out ; and even in the first 
season they set her up as- a sort of standard of beauty 
with which others could only be compared in degrees 
of inferiority. She married early, and very unhap- 
pily. Her husband was a coarse, rough-tempered 
man, and tried from the first to tyrannize over his 
wayward impetuous wife — ^who had been spoilt fix)m 
childhood upwards — just as he was wont to do over 
the tenants of his broad acres, and his countless de- 
pendents. Of course it did not answer. Years had 
passed since then, each one giving more excuse to 
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Nina Lenox for her wild ways and reckless disregard 
of the proprieties; but — not excuse enough. Men 
fell in love with her perpetually ; but they did not 
come scathless out of the fire^ like the admirers of 
Maud Brabazon. The taint and smirch of the 
furnace- blast remained ; well if there were not angry 
scars^ too^ rankling and refusing to be healed. 
Mothers and mothers-in-law shook their heads omi- 
nously at the mention of Nina's name; the first^ 
tracing the ruin of their son — moral or financial — 
the last^ the domestic discomfort of their daughter^ 
to those fatal lansquenet-parties and still more 
perilous morning tite-h-tites. 

Was it not hard to believe that a man^ still short 
of his prime, and notoriously epicurean in his philo- 
sophy, could be in the secret of the sorceress 
without having drunk of her cup ? That he could 
serve her as a friend, in sincerity and innocence, 
without ever having descended to be her accomplice ? 
Yet this amount of faith or credulity — call it which 
you will — ^Wyverne did not scruple to ask firom 
Helen, then. 

It may not be denied that her heart seemed to 
contract, for an instant, painfully, when her lover's 
lips pronounced so familiarly that terrible name. 
But it shook off distrust before it could fasten there.. 
She rose up, with her hand in Alan's, and nestled. 
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dc&e to his breast^ and looked up earnestly and 
lovingly into his eyes. 

' My own — my own still/ she murmured, ' I do 
believe you thoroughly, now, even if you tell me not 
another word. But do be kind and prudent, and 
donH try me again soon, it is so very hard to 
bear/ 

' If I had only guessed— — ' 

That sentence was never finished, for reasons good 
and sufficient ; such delicious impediments to speech 
are unfortunately rather rare. The kiss of forgive- 
ness was sweeter in its lingering fondness, than that 
which sealed the affiancement under the oak-trees of 
the Home Wood. 

' Sit here, child,' Wy verne said, at last. ' You 
shall hear all, now.' 

He sank down on a cushion at her feet, and so 
made his confession. Not a disagreeable penance, 
either, when absolution is secured beforehand, and a 
delicate hand wanders at times, with caressing en- 
couragement, over the penitent's brow and hair. 

It is quite unnecessary to give the explanation at 
length. Mrs. Lenox had involved herself in all 
sorts of scrapes, of which money-embarrassments 
were the least serious. Things had come to a dan- 
gerous crisis. She had been foolish enough to 
borrow money of a man whose character ought to 
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have deterred her^ and Uien to offisnd him mort^y. 
The creditor was base enough to threaten to nae the 
weapons he possessed^ in the shape c^ letters and 
other documents, compromising Nina fearfully. She 
heard that Wy?eme was in town, and wrote to him 
to help her in her great distress. She preferred 
trustiog him^ to others on whom she had a real 
claim^ because she knew him thoroughly; and if 
there was no love-link between them^ neither was 
there any remorse or reproach. She was heart-sick 
of intrigue^ for the moment^ and would try what a 
kind honest friend could do. It was true. Their 
intimacy had been always innocent. These things 
are not to be accounted for ; perhaps Alan never 
cared to offer sacrifice at an altar on which incense 
from all kingdoms of the earth was burned. Mr. 
Lenox's temper had become of late so brutally 
savage, that Nina felt actual physical fear at the 
idea of his hearing of her embarrassments. This 
was the reason why she had met Wyveme clandes- 
tinely in the Botanical Gardens. Her husband was 
absent the whole of the next day; so she had 
received him at home. It was a difficult and deli- 
cate business; but Alan carried it through. He 
got the money first — not a very large sum — ^foond 
out the creditor with some trouble^ and satisfied 
him, gaining possession of every dangerous document* 
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It was a stormy interview at first ; but Wy verne was 
not easily withstood when thoroughly in earnest; 
and his quiet, contemptuous firmness fairly broke 
the other down. You may fancy Nina's gratitude : 
indeed, up to a certain point, Alan had congratulated 
himself on having wrought a work of mercy and 
charity without damage to any one. You have seen 
how he was undeceived. He did not dissemble 
from Helen his self-reproach at having been foolish 
enough to meddle in the matter at all. 

' Some one must be sacrificed at such times,' he 
said ; ' but^ my darling, it were better that all the 
intrigantes in London should go to the wall, than 
that you should have an hour'^ disquiet. Trust me, 
I'U see to this for the future. I am sure Mrs. 
Lenox would not be a nice friend for yon ; and it is 
better to cut off the connexion before you can be 
brought in contact. One can afford to be frank 
when one has done a person a real service. Pll 
write her a few lines — you can correct them, if you 
like — ^to say that this affair has been made the sub- 
ject of anonymous letters; and that I cannot, for 
your sake, risk more misconstruction ; so that our 
acquaintance must be of the slightest hence- 
forward.' 

So peace was happily restored. We need not go 
into a minute description of the 'rejoicings' that 
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ensued. One thought only puzzled and troubled 
Alan exceedingly. 

* I canH conceive who can have written that letter/ 
he said, ' or got it written. The hand of course 
proves nothing, nor the motive implied, which is 
simply not worth noticing. It is just as likely the 
work of a man's malevolence as of a woman's. 
Helen, I own frankly I would rather it were the 
first than the last. But I thought I had not made 
an enemy persevering enough to watch all my move- 
ments, or cruel enough to deal that blow in the 
dark.' 

It was evident that the shock to his genial system 
of belief in the world in general affected him far 
more than the foiled intent of personal injury. 

When Lady Mildred saw her daughter's face, as 
the latter re-entered the drawing-room alone^ she 
guessed at once the issue of the conference^ and 
knew that it would be useless now to cavil at an 
explanation which must have been absolutely satis- 
factory. She was not in the least disappointed ; 
indeed, the most she had expected from this first 
shock to Helen's eonfidence was a slight loosening 
of the foundations. From the first moment of read- 
ing the anonymous letter, she detected ffaud and. 
misrepresentation ; and argued that the Truth would 
this time prevail. So, when Alan had audience of 
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her in her boudoir late that evenings he found no 
difficulty in making his cause good. ' My lady' did 
just refer to something she had said on a former 
occasion^ and quite coincided in Wyveme's idea, 
that this was one of the dangerous acquaintances 
that it was imperative on him to give up : indeed^ 
she was very explicit and decided on this point. 
Otherwise^ she was everything that was kind and 
conciliatory; and really said less about the im- 
prudence in meddling with such an affair at all, than 
could have been expected from the most indulgent 
of aunts or mothers. Just before he left the boudoir^ 
Alan read the letter through that ' my lady' had 
given him — he had scarcely glanced at it before. 
When he gave it back his face had perceptibly 
lightened^ though his lip was curling scornfully. 

' Fm so glad you showed me that pleasant letter, 
Aunt Mildred,' he said. 'My mind is quite easy 
now as to the sex of the informer. No woman^ I 
dare swear, to whom I ever spoke words of more 
than common courtesy could have written such words 
as those. Perhaps I may find out his name some 
day, and thank him for the trouble he has taken/ 

Lady Mildred did not feel exactly comfortable 
just then. She would have preferred the whole 
transaction being now left in as much obscurity as 
possible. She knew how determined and obstinate 
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the speaker could be vhen he had real cause to be 
unforgiving. She knew that he was capable of 
exacting the reckoning to the uttermost farthing, 
though the settlement was ever so long delayed. On 
the whole, however, she was satisfied with the aspect 
of affairs as they remained. She had good reason 
to be so. Doubt and distrust may seem to vanish ; 
but they generally leave behind them a slow, subtle, 
poisonous influence, that the purest and strongest 
faith may not defy. Of all diseases, those are the 
most dangerous, which linger in the system when 
the cure is pronounced to be perfect. 

I knew a man well who passed through the 
Crimean war untouched by steel or shot, though he 
was ever in the front of the battle. Even the 
terrible trench-work did not seem to affect him. 
He would come in, wet but not weary, sleep in his 
damp tent contentedly, and rise up in his might 
rejoicing. When, quite at the end of the war, he 
was attacked by the fever, no one felt any serious 
alarm. We supposed that Kenneth Mc Alpine could 
shake off any ordinary sickness as easily as Samson 
did the Philistines' gyves. In truth, he did appear 
to recover very speedily ; and, when he returned to 
England, seemed in his usual health again. But 
soon he began to waste and pine away without any 
symptoms of active disease. None of the doctors 
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could reach the seat of the evil^ or even define its 
cause. It took some time to sap "^hat colossal 
strength fairly away; but month by month the 
doom came out more plainly on his face^ and the 
end has come at last. Poor Kenneth's grave will 
be as green as the rest of them^ next spring, when 
the grass begins to grow. 

Standing by the sepulchre of Faith, or Love, or 
Hope — if we dared look back — we might find it hard 
to remember when and where the first seeds of decay 
were sown, though we do not forget one pang of the 
last miserable days that preceded the sharp death* 
agony. 
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